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ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


The NEXT MEETING will be held at ABERDEEN, com- 
on WEDNESDAY, September  Firy 859, under the Presi- 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE CONSORT. 


The Reception Reom will be the Mechanics’ Hall, Market- 
Notices of intended to be read to the Associa- 
accompanied by «statement whether or hat not the Author will 
be addressed to John Philli 
‘ A | 
to Prof. Nicol, Prof. er, and J 


Esq. A 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
Upper Thames-street, London. 


({OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, and 
of SCIENCE ARPLIED to the ARTS. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE 


Director. 
Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, 


will com 
TASES of LECTURES RES and C- 


LL.D. F.R.S. &e. 
Metall % John M.D. P.R.S. 
3. Natural History. By T. Huxley, 
By Smyth, M.A. F.R.S. 
6. Geol By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
4 A Mechanics. By Robert M.A. F.R.S. 


By G. G. Stokes, M. 
Instruction in Mechanical ing, by Mr. Binns. 
The Fee for Ma Students (exclusive of the labora- 
_ two annual payments of 


(the labo- 
ata 


Officers in the 
onsuls, acting Mining Agents and Managers, may 


pil-Teachers, and others 
His Ro al Highness the ke of Wales has granted two Exhi- 
or a rmation, app ya useum 


Practical 
TR NHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


E CENTRAL TRAINING SCHOOL of 
ART at SOUTH KENSINGTON for MALE and FEMALE 
STUD d AN SCHOOLS 


DENTS, and METROPO of ART at 37, 
Gower-street, for Female Ans , and at Spitalfields, Crispin- 
; Finsb m-square ; St. Thomas 
rterho Rotherh ~~ rammar School, 
tford ; Bt. other : 


Lain road; 
rites ; Christeh hureh, Re G in-the-East, Cannon-st 
re-open on the 3r of — 


Aoqepeen Se admission, or any other info 
tion to be made at the Schools in each and at South Ken- 


By authority of the Committee of Council on Education. 


ROUMPTION BOSE ST AL, BROMPTON. 


—Further H cout to. to MAINTAIN this 
which is NOW FULL, in ficiency. Bankers: 
Williams, Deacon & Co., 20 20, Birehin-lane. 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. See. 
HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 


E MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL.—Szssion 
1859-60.— RESIDE HOSPITAL ASSISTANTS. 
foieal T nstruction in the Hospital, the 
Hospi to be 
tion to Students who have comple 
in the L. The Hospital Assistants will reside 
board in the Hospital for one year free of cppenee. 
House-S are elected by competition from 
among the Students who have their um ; they 
e and board in the Hospital yoy of expense. Fee, Twenty 


forall the Lectures, Practical Chemistry, 
Ie for tal Practice required b ms College of Surgeons 
814, This Fee may be paid by instal- 
urther particulars, Prospectuses, &c., may be obtained 
to the Dean of the Vollege; to to Mr. ‘De Morgan, Hono- 
or to Dr. Corfe, the Resident t Apot 
NUNN, Dean. 


EXHIBI-. 
10N m, tenable per three years, 


bject of 


ate for the 
and 


Secretary ; 


y ~ su 
xaminations will be held on or 
for this yy must send 


ae ty ¢ Master of ty College, at his Lodge, on or 
the Exhibition must to 
"Mareh 30, 1859. 


SELECT EXCURSION to the HOLY LAND, 

EGYPT, and the CRisRA. calling at Lisbon, Gibraltar, 

Malta, and other principal P rts in the Medi editerranean.—In = 
pemerous and on condition of a 


forward, it is pro 
Steamer, to 
thus afordi and ¢ful Excursion. 
particulars may be obt by 


to Gainxp- 
Within, E.C., 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 


The SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY 
which day MEETINGS of the Professo ay Stthe ihe Faculty 
at 3and ry P.M. 
on TUESDAY, 


ang thes will be held 
The Courses of Lectures, &c., will 


4 
Classes, in the order in which Lectures are delivered during the 


day :— 
WINTER TERM. 
tom 
Anato ol Professor Sharpey, M.D. F.R.8, 
r Williamson, F.R.S. 
Anat Anatomy— Professor Grant, M.D. F.R.S. 
urgery— 


r Erichsen. 
Practical Physiology ene Harley, 
Practical A m ‘ene will 
F. 


Practi 
Midwifery— Professor 
ogy — Professo 
Ophthalmic, 
any Prot 5. 
fessor D. F.R.S. 
Analytical Chemistry — Predeser 
Logic, French and German 
logy and Mineralogy, ae: the 
Faculty of Arts. 
CLINICAL INSTRUCTION. 
Hospital Peagticn daily th hout the year. 
Dr. Walshe, Dr Dr. Parkes, Dr. Garrod, Dr. Jenner. 
Obstetric Physician— Dr. Murphy. 
ssistant ng Dr. Hare. 
ns—Mr. Quain, Mr. Erichsen. 
Surgeon to the My. Quain, F.R.S. 
Jones. 
Marshall, R.8., Mr. Henry Thompson. 
Dental Surgeon— Mr. G. A Ibbetson. 
Clinical Lectures by Dr. Ls | Be, Garrod, and Dr. 
urphy, also by Dr. es, Professo M 
whose s ial daty it is to “tale the. Pupils in the pract 
study of disease, and + gives a series of lessons rj e 
clases c the phy diagnosis of ato to 
ofa number, and meeting at 


oi Clinical Lectures, especially by Mr, Quain, and by ee 


ric 
Lectures Cases by Mr. Wheaten 
Practical Instructions in the A tion of Bandages end other 
Mr. 


Practical Pharmacy pils are instructed in the Hospital Dis- 


ohn Marshall, F. R.S. 
throughout the 


pensary. 
Prospectuses be obtained at the office of the College. 
Prizes — Gold rm Silver Medals for excellence in the examina- 
tions at the close of the courses in most of the classes. 

Liston Gold Medal for Clinical Surgery. 

Dr. Fellowes’ Medals for Clinical Me Medicine, two gold and two 


silver 
Filliter for proficiency in Pathological Anatomy, 
aut Exhibi tion for general proficiency in in Medicine and 


= if tkinson Morley Surgical Scholarship for the Promotion 
of the Study of Surgery, 45/. ; tenable for three years. 
Resipence or Stu vents. —Several of the Professors receive Stu- 
dents to reside with them, and in the office of the College 
register of les, unconnected with the College, who 
receive boarders into their’ families. Among these are several 
Medical Gentlemen. The will afford information as to 
terms and other apes 
A.W. W ILLIAMSON, | ~ Faculty. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to Council. 
August, 1859, 
The LECTURES to the CLASSES of the FACULTY of ARTS 
will commence on WEDNESDAY, the 12th of Uctober. 
The JUNIOR SCHOOL will OPEN on TUESDAY, the 20th 
of September. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
Under the Government of the Council of the College. 
Head Master-—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, A.M. 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN, on TUESDAY, Septem men 2 Seg 
new PUPILS. All the boys must appear in their ages withou 
failon WEDNESDAY the ist, at a quarter-past 9 o'clock. 

The Session is divided into three terms, viz. fon the 20th of 
ristmas, from Christmas to , and from 


The yearly payment tre each Pupil is 182., of which 62. is paid in 
vance in each term. The hours o attendance are from a quarter- 
t 9 to three-quarters past 3 o'clock. The afternoons of W ednes- 
aes Saturdays are devoted exclusively to Dra caging. 
he Subjects ending, Ww the Eng 
an Eng 
History, Geography Physical and 
Book-keepi a, Elem ents of Mathematics, 
petenes Ph , Social Science, Gymnastics, Fencing and 
Pupil Greek, or Greek and Late, and devote his 
4 4 the other branches of educa 
ere is a general examination of the Pupils at the end of the 
Session, the gre then 
At the end of each of the first two terms, there ave chew} ena, 
ich are taken into account 
y from any one of the exegninadions of 
permitted, except for reasons ow submitted to and 


Head M: 
line of the School is maintained 
monthly report of the conduct of each Pupil is — 
to his nt or guardian. 
r particulars 


may be obtained at the office of the College. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


will commence on , the 3rd of October, those of the 
Faculty of Arts on W 

August, 1859. 


, the 12th of October. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
sity College with the University of Leadon, and 
UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON-SQUARE, LONDON. 


Proressors. 

Rev. JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A., Parycrrat, and 
of Biblical and Historical Theology, with Truths 
Evidences of Chris 

— MARTINEAU, Professor of Mental, Moral and 

ous 
RUSSELL MARTINEAU, M.A., Lecturer on 
Esq. the Hebrew 
SCHEME OF STUDIES. 


The proficiency of every Stu in the subjects on which he 

has attended classes, either in Valversity College, or in Mane 
ter New College, is periodi tested examinations, held by 
Professors, or other E by the 

of the last- College, 3 at the end of every term, a 
at the close of the 
Undergraduate 

period the Student is ip ho 


During this 
in Greek, Latin at 
If he be on the Foundation, Manchester 
— Calleas mt the fees for these three courses ; but not 
encourage him to disperse L attention over more. Should he 
intend to > grades te, he is matriculate in the Univer- 
sity of London, — eter “than the end of his first year; and to 
take the degree of B. 45 oF Se ene of Se third, so as to bring 
e ipline o ry period beidiary 

ty y to the 


to the classes jons, 
prospect, 
These Period. 


for Matriculatio 
The College, now main! eological Institution, adheres to 
its nal of imparting knowledge, 
without on the of 


nes. 

any duri Universit 

attend niv he 

do so with ties of the erty Colle 


Christian and Evidences. 

utions. — and Pastoral Theology. 
.—Teo Gregory VIT. 
(d) Old Testamen rew History His- 
tory of Hebrew Canon, Coy of the a Version. Hi 


nic Systematic 

ng, reading and lectures. 


w ‘Testament to 


COURSE. 


hy. 
(d) History of Christian Doctrine. 
(e) Regular Greek and Latin Reading. 
The College Session commences on the first 
Cc are open to the public on » pagmnent of the 
Candidates for admission on the Foundation are uested to 
send in their applications and certificates, with as little p-- A 
racticable, to fn ae of the Secretaries, from whom full 
ma 
"RI D. ” ARBISHIRE, 21, Brown-street, 


Manchest 
CHARLES Gee Cross, (Setar 


hester, 
Manchester, September, 1859. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
in connexion with the University of London, and Univer- 
sity College, London, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON-SQUARE, LONDON. 


Friday in October. 
fees. 


THE AINSWORTH SCHOLARSHIP. 

The COMMITTEE of MANCHESTER By COLLEGE 

to those of its Students who shall obtain d Medal in the 

M.A pee es at London University, a SCHOL ARSHIP of 
ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. Competitors for Scho 

ust graduate as Students of Manchester New College either on 

takin their Bacneless or Master's Degree. If the former, they 

usly spent not less than two at Man- 

if the latter, + less than o 


The Pe mat holarshi is open Lay ! Student of Uni- 
versity College who has previously led himeelf 


for its Lay ‘Studenta. Subject the 
Scholarship is open every edal salen 
for the Peers in any one of the LScodkes of Classics, 


oso 
Payment will be to successful co in two 
of Fifty Pounds. The Scholarship will be 
until notice to the couteeny is given. Two years’ notice 


t t ter New College, may a 
D Darl rbishire, BA. one of of the 
Coll stree nehester ; or to 
A. neipal of the at University » Go 
ndon. 
September, 1859. 


LO NDON 
This INSTITUTION will RE-OPEN i } , 
under the su tendence of the } 
BEESLEY, M.A. of Wadham Coil 
tion of Students at University College d the 


Information respecting the arrangem 


Session. 


MANNING NEED 


J 
: 
The entire course of a Student embraces six years, viz., three 
Unde uate, succeeded by three Theol ears. 
r studies 
. William 
Materia Medica—Professor Garrod, M.D. F.R.S. 
Pathological Anatom y— Professor enner, M.D. 
Medical Jurisprudence— Professor Harley, M.D. 
ratory of the School), under the directio 
; Fee of 101. for the Term of Three Months. The same Fee is 
charged in the Metallurgical sghoratery, under the direction of 
a. Age A Tickets to se te Courses of Lectures are issued at 
1 
Majesty's C 
obtain Tick 
tation. } A 
stles—and the writings of John (Gospel, Apocal; 
with wena introduction to each of these three Sections. 
(g) Weekly Exercises in Elocution and Composition. 
reet, 
ington. 
al 
an 
= 
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RYSTAL PALACE SEASON TICKETS, 


at the uniferm rate of HiALF-A A-GUINEA EACH, admitting 
; at the Railway 


e ist 1860, 


M 
Exeter Hall 


| RYSTAL —GRAND CONCERT, 
SATURDAY 10th.—Mdlle. Piccolomini, 
Madame Borchardt, Madame 
Giuglini, Signor Corsi, Signor Mercuriale, Si r Belart, 
Aldighieri, Badia e, and Via ett. 
Ardit 
ron payment of Half-a-Crown; Children, 
Seats, alf-a-Crown extra. 


YSTAL PALACE. SHow.—The 
Tuikp and Last GREAT EXHIBITION of FLOWERS and 
take place ~% WEDNESDAY and 


wi 
THURSDAY NEXT, September 7th and 8 

Admission, W ednes da ay, 
One Shilling ; Thursday, (ne Shilling ; Children, Sixpence. 
Ticket-holders admitted Free. 


NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD, Densicu, 1860. 


The Committee offer a PRIZE for the best English Essay on 
each of the following subjects :— 
L. On the History of the and Literature of Wales, 
from the Earliest Period to the Year 1030.— Prize 15 Guineas. 
Note.—In treating upon this period, the Essayists are © Fecom- 
mended to review the arguments advanced by Mr. D. W. 
Nasu in his weet entitled ‘Taliesin; or,the Bards ‘and 
Druids of Brita London : John Russel 1i Smi 
IT. On the ¢ of the and of Wales, 
from the Year 1350 to the Present Time.—Prize 15 Guineas. 
For further pestioutans apply to E. W. Gee, Esq., Hon. Sec., 
Eisteddfod, Denbigh. 


UEEN’S UNIVERSITY. — QUEEN’S 
LLEGE, CORK 


R. KANE, M.D. F.R.S. 
Vice-President—JOHN RYALL, LL.D. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


SESSION, 1859—60. 
Dean of Fuculty—-JOSEPH HENRY CORBETT, M.D. 
L.R.C.8.1. 
Professors. 
Anatomy and Physiol . 
. J. i. Coubett, M.D. L.R.C.8.1. 
Practice of Medicine . D. C. O'Connor, A.B. M.D. 
Practice of Surgery...... Denis B. Bullen, M.D. 
Materia Medica.. "Leary, B.-ds-L. A.M. M.D. 
M J. R. Harvey, A.B. M.D 
emist 
Practical Chemistry. Blyth, M.D. 
Medern Languages...... R. De Véricour, D.-és-L. 
Logic Geo. Sidmey Read, A. M. 
Clinical Medicine and at the North and 
Seuth Infirmaries, by the and Surgeons of these Ensti- 
tutions. Clinical ‘Midwifery at the Hospital. 


The MEDICAL SESSION will be OPENED on FRIDAY, 28th 
October, 1859, at 2 o'clock, by an Address from the Dean, and the 
Lectures will commence on the 2nd of eg ey The Depart- 
ment will be opened for Dissections on the 15th of October, under 
the direction of the Professor of Anatomy ce Physiology, assisted 
by Dr. Shinkwin, Demonstrator. 

Eight Scholarships will be awarded to Students in Medicine, 
thus:—Six Junior Scholarships of 20/. each to Students com- 
Seeond, and Year, to each year, 
and ps of 401. each to Students commencing 
their Fourth ¥ Tene. By quller of the President, 

BOBERT JOHN KENNY, Registrar. 
_ Queens College, Cork. 


[Apres 47, BEDFORD- 


The CLASSES will BEGIN. ~ the Session 1859-1860 on 
THURSDAY, October 13th, 


Richard Call 
Richard ull, Esq. rs. Aloud. 
ev. E. P. Eddrup, M.A. Oxon.—Latin. 
Heath, Esq. M.A. Lond.—Ancient History. 
A. Heimann, Ph. ~ Prot of ——— in Univ. Coll., London.— 
German La ve and Literatu 
John agua -» Prof. in King’s Coll. London.—Vocal Music 
on 


Richard i. utton, Esq. M.A. Lond.—Arithmetic and Geo- 


Gottfric ‘Kinkel, Ph. D.— Fine Geography. 
d and Literature. 


Mons. Adolphe Ragon—F uage ond Literature. 
Vi Tivoli—Italian Language and Literature. 
Newenham Travers, Esq. B.A. Oxon.—M History. 


FEES. 

For See Rupe tok taking ing the commu of Study, 181. 188. a year, or 71. 78. 
For eum attending two or more Classes, 1/. 118. 6d. a term ae 
asses meeting twice a week, and il. ls. for those meeting once 
For Pupils attending one Class only, 2/. a term for 

meeting twice a week, and 1/. Lis. 6d. for those meting once. 


The SCHOOL for JUNIOR PUPILS will RE-OPEN on 
THURSDAY, September 29th. The Fees are 5/. 58. a term for 
pores under, and 6l. 6s. for those above, Fourteen. Entrance 

ee, 1 

uses may be had ~, saptication at the Co 


ANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


T. MAR Y’S H AL 
ST. MARY’S-ROAD, CANONBURY, ISLINGTON, 
near LONDON. 
This English and French Institution, for Ladies Deg ore 
rders, on the principle of Queen's C ollege, w rill RE 
D.V., on of The in all various 
ments of Collegia ucation, w 
Ladies of any age 40 


to Twent 
Bpectuses upon 


‘aneri, and a. Titiens; Signor 
lart, Signor 

d Biletta.— Admission, by Season Tickets Free 
tof One Shilling ; Reserved 


Half-a-Crown ; Children under Twelve, 
Seasun 


ust 
command 2, y to J. Cares, 5 Inn-fields, 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, THE Woop.anps, 
The he PUPILS will RE-ASSEMBLE THURSDAY, Septem- 


The Lectures on Natural History and Chemistry will be re- 
sumed in October. 
ville Hope will re-commence her Lessons on Mon 
October lth; and on Saturday, October 15th, a Class will 
formed for —" and Thoroug gh Bass. 


_ Septemb 
WOLLEGE, LONDON, 


UEEN 
arl atreet. 
by Cc 1853, for the General 
Education of Ladies, r Granting Certificates of Knowledge. 
Visitor—The Lord BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal— The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Lady Resident— Miss PARRY. 
The CLASSES of this College will meet, for the Michaelmas 
Term, on MONDAY, October ard. 
The PREPAR ATORY CLASS, or School for Girls under Thir- 
teen, will UPEN on MONDAY, September 26th. 
Arrangements ae made for the he reoeption of ere. 


Pros wa; with full particulars as to F Subjects, 
ships, obtained on to Mrs. W at 
the College /MPTRE, M.A » Dean. 


KENSINGTON HA LL COLLEGIATE 
for LADIES, North End, 
Superintendent— Mrs. JOH NSUN, 
Dantes of Education—Mr. JOHNSON, 
The object of this Institution is te provide resident Pupi 
a complete and systematic course of education and in 
upon a plan that combines the advantages of a 
college ; with more than usual attention to individual 
ties, and to the wu as well as the elegant requirements of 
i The lecture arrangements include courses of Jo 
literature, Mental Natural History, Natural Philo- 
sophy, and the ~_— of Science Education, Domesti 
Economy, and of Health 
The N XT TE M begins Sept. 12 and ends Dec. 18. 


DINBURGH ACAD SE 
Inco coupons rated by Ro Charter, 5th G 

The NEXT SESSION of the I EDINBURGH ACADEMY win 
COMMENCE on MONDA 8rd October, at when 
Mr. AR MICH AEL will Open the First or Junior Class. 

On Friday, 30th 5 ber, and Saturday, Ist October, attend- 
ance will be given at the Academ from 12 to 3 0’clock for the 
enrolment of New Pupils. ional information may be 
obtained from Mr. Partrson, Clerk to the Directors, No. 21, St. 
Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 

(See also Advertisement tn thia Paper of 20th ult.) 

BOARDERS are received 

The Recror, 62, 


ls with 
ool and a 

peculiari- 


Mr. THOMPSON, 3 and 
Mr. Mac tear, Chance Lot, Bonningten. 


183, CLIFTON-GARDENS, MAIDA-HILL. 


ADIES’ SELECT CLASSES: not more 
than Twelve in each Class. 
Principalse— G. CAMPANELLA and SIGNORA 
G. CAMPANELLA, née Lindl 


Assisted bya resident English Governess,and by the first Masters. 
The CLASSES RE-COMMENCE AFTER the HOLIDAYS, 
on the 12th of September. 
Signor G. Campanella gives Lessons in Si and Italian, 
had from him at his residence, 13, Clifton-gardens. 


WELL COLLEGE, near Epsom, Surrey. 


In this Establishment, an attem: t is mate to combine 
advantooss of Private Tuition with those of Scholastic Life. 
elder Pupils, after the Holidays, will occupy a separate A... 
the College walls, under the V | a Cle 
Terme Claas, 70 


annum ; College 
WM. rooms. 100 guineas.” No Principal. 
ME: TRAVERS, B.A. Gzsn. and Assistant- 


Master in University College School, London, can recei 
TWo THREE P PUPILS in’ his spacious 


pENcE, 4, 
ILITARY EDUCATION.— ration for 
branch of the Service at the PRACTICAL MILI- 


TARY c 0 LEGE.— This establishment has again first on 
the list at the last Examination for direct Commissions. It bas 
sent two candidates to the last Competitive Examination for 
Sandhurst, and both were admitted. It has also two pupils 
at -~d last competition for the Artillery (altogether 55 successfv! 
— since 1858, of which four passed first, two second, two third 
c.). A Laboratory and extensive ( ‘ollections for Ex 
and Natural Sciences have lately been added.—Apply to Capt. 
Lexpr, Sanbury, Ss. W. 


DUC ATION. —In a first-class Boys’ School, 


rth-w suburb, offering great advantages, there are 
re ANC IES. The ensuing Term comrhences 15th 
tion, . 
to 
e, 


A., Post-office, P Portedown-berrace, Maida- 


HEMISTRY.—Dr. MEDLOCK’S ANA- 
LYTICAL LABORATORY and SCHOOL of PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY is OPEN throughout th 


blic Examinations. An Evening Class will commence in 
October. In the Analytical Department commercial A 

are conducted on moderate Terms. Prospectuses may be at 
the Laboratory, 2, Great Marlborough-street, Regent-street, W. 


SHARE ina large MEDICAL GENERAL 

PRACTICE, at the West-End of London, MAY BE HAD 
devoted to his profession. not a nyo 
h M.D. or Romanist. 


4 Gentieman d 


Secretary to the lical ween and 4 P.™. 


NATURALISTS.—Glass-ca Circular 
rin —The LITHOGRAPHIC SHEET, with Sizes and 
Prices of these Boxes, adv me in the Atheneum of June 18th, 
MAY sow BE HAD, by post, of 


oster-lane, Cheapside. 
obt. Strand. 
—_ Tennant t, 149, Strand. 
M.W right, 36, Great ee 


MR. JOHN BENNETT'S NEW LECTURES, 
R. JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S., Member 


of the National Paris, is prepared to receive 
APPLICATIONS for ENGAGEMENTS for — NEW LEc. 
TURES— Ist, ‘ On the Chronometer, its and Puture, 
and 2nd, * / Month the Watchmakers of Switeerlant 
for those 4 *The Watch’ and ‘Women and Watehwork.’ The 
Lectures will be A illustrated by Models, D and 
Specimens of Clocks and Watches.—Applications to Mr. Jouy 

Watch Manufactory, 65, Uheapside. 


‘SUGGESTIVE OF A “NICE LONG 


R. KIDD’S GENIAL “GO 
“THE SPIRIT AND ESSENCE OF ‘ KIDD'S 
NAL’—SOMETHING OF EVERY THING, AND ALL op 


On, how much more doth Bea 


beauteous seem 
By that sweet ornament Tu doth 
e rose looks fair; but fairer 


t deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live.”"— 
A List of Mr. KIDD'S POPULAR ANECDOTAL “ GOSSIPs,” 
‘and Terms, sent post-free.— Hammersmith, Sept. 3. 
O LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. — Mr, 


ADOLPHUS FRANCIS'S New Lecture, * Fools and their 
Follies,’ Tiluminated Shakspeare, or Shadows,’ ether with 
matic be f Bngland, sep. 


engaged ( 
and address 


West of 
Crosby House, Peckhae 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
man pectfully invites the attention f the 
Nobility, Ge Gent , and ‘Princ of Schools, to REGISTER 
of Eng ish an Foreign G ft a EACHERS, COM. 
ransfe u 

Germany. "No charge to to Principals. 


and POSTBIBLICAL HEBREW 
Rey. A. gives Instruction in 


w Language and its 


12, MORNINGTON-ROAD, REGEN TS-PARK, 
ERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 


An experienced PRUFESSOR of the above, who 
im the first Families and Schools, having a few hours twice a week 
disengaged, would be happy in gi 


on m terms. object. —A 
cane aff Bamberger, 255, Oxford-street, Ww. 
YOUNG GERMAN, well acquainted with 
English, seeks EM PLOYMENT either as Teacher of — 
and M cs, or as Assistant in Scientific o 


Work. Satisfactory reference can be given, 
B., 72, E.C 


DUCATION.—Hanover. —Mrs. MEA 

RECEIVES into her Establishment for Education YOUNG 

ENGLISH LADIES. Terms, 50/. For particulars, apply to 
Miss 16, Sussex-square, Brighton. 


PRCTESTAN T EDUCATION in FRAN CE. 
~A School, established we upwards of twenty years 
es, aided by superior Masters, has VAC ri 
PILS. “Terms, without extras (except 
Drawi annum. Mdille. Muy- 
HOLD “eg visit England during the present 
month, and hepey to take back any young dies com- 
mitted to her care. Prospectuses may be had, references are 
given lish ey whose daughters are still at the Chateau, 
Shichi is ted near Colmar, on fron- 
tier France. Mrs. Lowers Library, 81, 
Great Portland-street, W. 


CH, Italian, German.—Dr. ALTSCHUL, 
Author of * First German Reading-Book,’ (dedicated to 


ducted by talented 
CIES for a 
Music, Dancing 

one of the principal 


or alternate on the same Terms Gam, pupils’ 
or at his e spoken in his PRI ret cose, 


and select CLASSES f ‘or ies and Gentlemen. 


all ordinary pursuits of life, the Universiti and 
Service OLD BOND-STR DILLY. 


in HANOVER.—Dr. AUGUSTUS 


W. PETERS, a and a Graduate of the U 
of Gottingen sted efficient Masters a his 
A a al d by the A »-- of the Town, 
RECEIVES a select number of PU PILS, the sons of ‘ 
or whom, whil j Studies, 
= the comforts of a cheerful home are an An English 


German in its purest dialect « 


conversation. Terms from ol. whatever. 
Reference by the don.— For 
more particulars to Dr. A. 


Strasse, Hanover. 


ERMAN, FRENCH, DUTCH, by Dr. Koster, 
Assistant Examiner, ©. 4 late Tutor to 1 ly 
fv , conversationa and gramma 
lies, Schools, and Classes. Entire sreparatien for the Civil Service 


Examinations.—Address Christian Association, 165, Aldersgate- 
strect, and 22, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY —Dr. Marrutss- 
SEN’S LABORATORY will Winter 
Course on the 3rd of OCTOBER. Hours of Attendance, daily daily, 


wo 


For FAMILY ARMS, send Name 
Heraldic Office. Dies, aud Diploma 
Plates, in Medieval and Modern Styles. 


DIC ENGRAVINGS.— &8.; 
SOLID GOLD, 18 Carat, Hall marked, Sard, Sardonyx, oT Blood- 

stone Crest, TwoGuineas. Seals, Desk Seals, 
an's Price List post free. 


the is, Arto (wa ha 


SARAH NORTHCROFT, 


W. CHARLESWORTE. 
British Natural History Society, York, Avg. 
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ILL 
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Commerce. ~ are also _ for the Woolwich and other ee 
| Matthiessen may beconsulted on Chemical Subjects, and Sanrples 
ger. 18 Institution also offers very desirable advantages for 
cluding Board and Education, i 
per Term. Any further parti- J 


Sean. 
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ALR. . TEGG that his 
WHOLESALE a List of 
RADY, of the World 
Standard rs an oners 
Queen street, Cheapside, London, B.C. 


EDICAL PUPIL.—A Surgeon toa London 
Hospital has a VACANCY for a RESIDENT PUPIL, 
wnese education will p t of the son of the adver+ 


wi 
soon letter only, to G. B., the Lancet Office, 423, 


and WINTER SEASONS.—Mr. 


ed 
empt attention to all communications. Unsuitable Manu- 
scripts. immediately returned. — : James woop, 
Lovell ‘s-court, Paternoster-row. 


BILEMAN, f high peotabilit and 
Gs - habit, ie of fn EN- 


practical business 
in which his knowledge y for respon- 
sible management may be rendered available, either as Secretary 
Superintendent, or Confidential Agent. He has been accustomed 
to engagements of an important character, and is qualified from 
his experience to undertake the direction of any business trans- 
actions, in which tact, gentlemanly address, and integrity are 
essentially required. Remuneration is not the primary considera- 
tion with the advertiser, “whe is willing to devote his services as a 
resident Agent, if required, either in Town or Country.—Com- 
munications » may esors. W. Banting & 
27, St. Piccadilly, w. 
and PRO- 


NEWSPAPER EDITORS 
PRIETORS.—A GENTLEMAN, who has been for eight 
rs Assistant to one of the most t experienced J. pg ~ in 

tan Wee ew r. Testimon abili 
Will begiv ven. address ,3, Truro-street, Haverstock-hill, N. 


NE-ART UNION.—Twelve Guineas for 
One Guinea.—Unparalleled FIN EAART DISTRIBUTION. 
Limited to 5,000 Subscribers. Three chefs-d of our greatest 
Masters, engraved by the most celebrated Engravers of the day 
at a cost of several thousand pounds, seeured by a Subseription ot 
gis. Given immediately on the receipt of Subscription three 
choice Engravings, each worth four times ++ Art-Union prin 
a total of 12 guineas for one guinea. will be destroy 
as soon as the list is filled up, causing the sb to increase 
so that very shortly they will be worth 12 


set is - 
critique te be h pisture. Pack 
me about 36 36 y 21 without) 


free. mens ma 
ery, 170, E 


jerrard & Son's New Fine-Art Gal 
ART- Us ION. of One Os to 5,000 Sub- 


f impressions of which were publis ed at Seventy Guineas. 
pro are world-wide and “undying interest. Each of 
the seven given for the Guinea n is of more value than 
the single print usually given = Art-U alone for the same sum. 
The plates will be destroyed so soon as the 5,000 sets are absorbed, 
so that each Subscriber will thereupon hold a property worth at 
least 108, 6d. an oi or 3. 13a. 6d. for the set of seven ; and, 
re co can be produ it may be relied upon that 
before long the bet ¢ will | be worth 71. 74., or more. 
Upon application, a Set of the Engravings will be sent for In- 
spection anywhere in London. 
obtained,at Day & 


Specimens ee aap be seen, and 
Sons, Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate-street, Lincoln's 
fields, London. 


OOD-ENGRAVING.—MR. GILKS 
respectfully announces that he continues to execute ev 

PRINT! NTED. —London, 21, ESSER STREET STRAND, W.C. 


OOKBINDING. executed in 

the MONASTIC, RENAISSANCE, LIER, and 

ILLU MINATED,—in every of superior pot by English 

and Foreign workmen. —Joszru English and Foreign 
Bookbinder, 30, Brydges-street, Cover ovent-garden, We. 


vas AQUARTUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIP: 
dimect to. W. A DIST, 128 Pages, snd 88 Cuts, for 14 


RIGINAL PORTRAIT of DANTE, by 


Chromo-lithographie b 
Seymour Bon before ‘th restoration ion of the Preseo 4 
belongimg Price to M 78. 


OUBLE-REFPRACTING SPAR from 
been ‘received by Mr TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C. 


LENSES.—J. T. GODDARD 


begs respectfally to invite the attention of those 
cevnere who require a Lens to inelude a ery Angle of View, to 
that he is now “MAKING LENS inches focus, cover- 
ing 18 by 16, or be er. h 


,an ye ndscape L Per- 
ome above. “Other 1 Lenses 
T. Goppaap, Optician, Whitton, near Hounslow, 
London, W 

SHELLS.—All the Species 
in 6. B. SOWERBY’S resenting Specie, INDEX. 
Extra loth gilt, gilt; impe tal Bro. ‘price oF — 
- ey the Author, 9 , 9, Pem e-square, 


HELLA — Mr. R. Damow, of Weymouth, 
supp of the followi and other 

urope, (3000 shells), 501 ; 

Seas. Ditto , Northern and Arcti 

Land and F Sheils of ond 

Geographical on from all 


merous 
@ large 
paris of the ‘ eri of the genus” Achatinelia, GENERA 


ELEMENTARY OOLLECTION t: 100 Genera (200 shells), 30a, 


IBLIOTHECA CURIOSA.—A CATA- 
LOGUE of a Choice, Rare, and COLLEC-.- 
TION of BOOKS is NOW READY, t by post on 
receipt ofastamp. All the Books are in pod A and 
warran to Uruam & Beer, 4, New Bond-street, 
London, W. Libraries purchased. 


This day is published, price 1. ; gratis to purchasers, 
A CONTINUATION of H. G. BOHN’S 
Liturgies, Mi 


GENERAL CATALOGUE, containing Bibles, Testaments, 
Illuminated Manuscripts; to which 
are 


reviaries, Horse, Catechisms, Pontificals, 
iscellaneous Articles. NOW UN SALE at 
4, 5, and 6, York Covent-garden. 


IBRARIES PURCHASED. — Noblemen, 
Gentlemen, Executors, and having B 
Dispos OF, may RECEIVE THEIR V ALUE® in Cash, upon 

to Messrs. aunpgens, Oriey & Co., 50, Conduit-street, 


Tnover-oquare. 


BOOK PLATES, wih Arms, 

Oa, or Crest Plate, 5e.; Crest engraved on seal or ring, 74.; 

on ditto, 242. ; Crest on steel dic for stamping note paper, 

6a.—25, Oran bourne-street N.B.—Seal Eugraver aud Dic- 
simker to | Her Majesty and i ttre Board of of Trade, 


MERICAN BOOK 
Messrs. TRUBNER & CO. American Agents, 6 Pater- 
AN 


nosterrow, are now prepared to furnish lovers of 
BOOKS, and Booksellers, with Catalogues of aul b 
AMERICAN LITER ATURE and SCIENCE. 
The following carefully CATALOGUES are ready, 
will furnished in| own Ay Country on receipt of two 


postage stamps each :— 
1. Theology. Biography. 
2. Jurisprudence. 10, G 
3. Medicine and Surgery. Teel 
4. Natural oe 12. Military and Neval Science. 
5. nn oy and Pharmacy. 13. Polities and Commerce, 
6. Natural Philosophy, Mathe- | 14. Delles Lettres. 
matics, and Astronomy. Periodica 

7. Education. 16. Freemasonry. 
8. Philology. 

A great p rtion of ~% poche recorded in the Catalogues con- 
stantly on witele. Those n stock prooured within forty days. 


London: op tee & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


—MOOR PARK, Farnham, 

ear Aldershott came. Surrey. Physician, EDW ARD w. 

LANE, M.A. M.D. Edin., Author of * 7 dropathy; or, Hy- 
ic Medicine.’ Second Edition. London: John Churchill, 1959. 


YDROPATHY.—The BEULAH-SPA 
HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT and HOTEI,, 


erwoed, replete with 
bk walk of r the’ Crystal Palace, has has been opened for = 
tients and Visitors.— Particulars 


culars forwarded o 
app tion to Dr. ey M. D., Berlin, the Resident 


ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE and 
Genealogical Studio, for Tracing Family Arms, Pedigrees 
nd of every Family in the United Kingdom, 


a 

A ca, of A eketch, 2a. 6d. : in 
Heraldic colours. 5s. Traciog Ped 

Ww 


rms; 

ree with Crsinal Grant of 
10a —T. CUL LETON "ened 25, Cranbourne-street, 
The Studio and Library open d 


OMAS & CO”S WHOLESALE MANU- 

FPACTORY of PICTURE and other ORNAMENTAL 
PRA MES, Cornices, Girandoles, &c. from the latest —A 
good Frame 24 in. by 20 in. supplied for Une Guinea. 


GUARANTEED PAINTINGS by Modern and Old Masters 
Paintings vored. 


UN SALE.—Old n carefully res 
386, EUSTON-ROAD, opposite Fitzroy-square. 


AY & SON, Lithographers to the Queen, 
execute in the best style, on the most reasonable terms, and 

with despatch, every descr! tion of LITHOGRAPHY, Chromo- 
Lithography, and Steel and Copper Plate Printing, Artistic or 
with — Gate-street, 


Com 
Lincoln's Inn-fields 


SHBEE & DANGERFIELD, 
LITHOGRAPHIC ARTISTS and PRINTERS in COLORS, 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGNERS, and 
ENGRAVERS on WOOD and COPPER, 
No. 2, BEDFURD-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
Estimates given for the Illustration of Periodical and other 
Publications, 


Ww Haart WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
the inqui be obtained » 

RICHARD BARRETT, 3, yMARK-LAN® LONDON. B. 

PRINTING on 


is enabled to execute every description of 
tageous his Office be ng furnished wi Aci 
of TY PES, STEA UPILNTING 3 NES, 


advan 
choice assortmen 
HYDRAULIC other PRESSES, an 


ment in the Print ting Art. A SPE ECTMESDOOK of of improve 
and information for Authors, sent on applicatio 


Ricuagp Barxetrt, 13, Mark-lane, 


& T. PYNE’S PHOTOGRAPHIC 
4e PORTRAIT ROOMS are now Open 


At 369, STRAND, 
Three doors East from Exeter Hall 
A PFirst-rate Portrait from 2a. 6d. 


B © 
ESTABLISHED a.p. 1844. 


3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
Capital Stock, 100,000/. 


Parties desirous of imvesting Se 

the lan of the Han of which rate of interest 
with am 

eo made by speci equecmens may be withdrawn without 


notice. 
The interest is payable in ip and J uly. 
P anaging Directo 


aaa 


comfort, being within twenty 


On the First of October, 


TWO EDITIONS, SIMULTANEOUSLY. 


1. The Popular Edition, in crown 
8vo. boards, with suitable cover, 
price 2s. 6d. 


2. Superior Edition, larger type, 
with 13 Illustrations by H. K. 


Browne, post 8vo. cloth, price 7s, 6d. 


THE 
MINISTER’S WOOING: 


A TALE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF 


‘UNCLE TOM’S CABIN’ 


It is estimated that two millions of 
copies of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ have been 
sold in the English language alone—an 
unprecedented event, and one scarcely 
likely to be paralleled, especially when it 
is considered that two-thirds of this number 
were distributed within ten months of its 
first publication. A new work by the same 
author must, however, excite a large de- 
mand, to supply which the Publishers have 
made every arrangement to avoid’ dis- 
appointment or unnecessary trouble. 


Two large Editions will be distributed 
all over the country by the 1st of October, 
before which day no copies will be sold. 


Orders received by all Booksellers in 
Town aud Country. 


*.* Trade orders for the first issue must 
be sent in to the Publishers before the 10th 
inst., or a supply cannot be guaranteed in 
time for the usual magazine parcels. 


London: Sampson Low, Sow & Co. 
47, Ludgate-hill. 


(3) shells), 528, 6d. ; 200 ditto, 6 gs: ; 300 ditto, 17 gs. ; 400 ditto, ot. 
E.ementary Cotiection, 50 sp. (120 shells), 15s. 
_ Lists for ng, &c. :—British as. 6d.; ditto, Brittsh 
Crustacea, 2a. 6d, ; British 28. od. 
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M® J.G. BARRABLE, PHOTOGRAPHER, 
244, REGENT-STREET. 
FIRST-CLASS PORTRAITS on Paper for Half-a-Crown. 
SIX PORTRAITS for 102. 6d. will go by post. 
THE 10s. 6d. MINIATURE, a "Photograph or on 


tinted poe A Miniature Painters of acknow 
witho t altering the unerri 
which, u ng ty af life. 


venell. i gives the charm of colour and 
244, —Entrance round the Corner. 


IRST- CLASS PORTRAITS, on Paper, 


Six additional Cor i AY 0a. 

x es or 

Coloured Minia = on, rocco case, for 108. 6d. 
Atthe LONDON of PHOTOGRAPHY, 


street, te New Burlington-st 
street ; Pantheon, Oxford-street 23, 
Hall; ‘and. Liverpool and Manches 


AYALL’s PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT 
GALLERIES, 224 and 226, ae ges corner of 


—Ph 


Art. 
HERING’S PHOTOGRAPHIC 


leas ad improved s insured ; tinted or 
nent y the 


mas Coptes fo and others, may seen Gallery,'137 
nt-street. 


HOTOGRAPHIC GEMS FOR ARTISTS, 
taken from Life, from One Guinea per om: Stereoscopic 
Slides from nature, from 3a. each, coloured. Catalogues sent on 
weoipt ¢ of two stamps. Address, ‘DELPLAUGUE & Co., Photogra- 
phers, Kentish Town, Lenten. N.W. 


Just published, Fourth Edition, price 1s. ; per post, 1s. 2d. 


RACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY on GLASS 
and PAPER; Directions for the 
tion of Portraits and Views by the Collodion, i -y Calot 
Waxed-Paper, and Positive- processes; also Papers on t 
Method o waking Stereoscopic Pictures, the Colo of Photo- 
ere on Failures, their Causes, and Remedies. By CHAS. 


G 
Published by Bland & Co. Photogra tographic Instrument Makers to 
the Queen, 153, Fleet-street, London, 


IRST-CLASS STEREOGRAPHS. 
SEDGFIELD’S ENGLISH SCENERY. 
Price One Shilling each (post free), or One and Sixpence Coloured. 


SEDGFIELD’S WELSH SCENERY. Price 
One Shilling each (post free), or One and Sixpence Coloured. 


SEDGFIELD’S RUSTIC GROUPS:— 
BIRDS’ NESTS, CATTLE, f &c. &c. Price One Shilling each (post 
free), or One and Sixpence Coloured. 

SEDGFIELD’S CATHEDRAL INTE- 
RIORS ; comprising several Stesecseepto Views from the Interior 
of each of the following En - Cathedrals, namely, Bristol 
Cathedral, Exeter Cathedral, Winchester Cathedral, and Salis- 
bury Cathedral ; to which are now added, Norwich Cathedral and 
Ely Cathedral. "Price One and Sixpence each (post free). 


Parcels for selection ms A had through any established 
kseller. 
A Catalogue post free. 
London: A. W. Bennett, Publisher, 5, Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 
*x* Manufacturer of Swan’s Registered Clairvoyant Stereoscope. 


EONARD & CO. have the honour to 


announce for pense | SALE, in Boston UESDAY 
November 1 1, ‘and followi ¥ of 
the late CROW of that City. 


‘embraces many valuable Works, of choice editio: 
copies—rare Works on the Early History o 


— &e. &e. 
ATetalers tember 1, be had of Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Son ogues, after Trisyer & Co. & Co., Auctioneers. 


This day is published, price 4s. 6d. in cloth, 
ales MEILLEURES SCENES de 
des N d 
W Seka and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL. 

Just published, in 4 vols. 4to. including plates, 

J CURNALS OF PROCEEDINGS connected 

with the Siege of Sebastopol. Price 4l. 48 
London : Longman, Green, Longman, and Hoberts. 
THE SHAKSPEARIAN DISCOVERY. 
Just published, feap. 8vo. with a fac-simile, cloth, 3s. 
SHAKSPEARE FABRICATIONS ; 
é or, Notes the Folie shoe to! to be of Recent 
Irelan 
By C. MANGFIELD INGLEBY. Esq, LLD. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


REPRODUCTION OF A BLOCK-BOOK. 
Just published, royal 4to. illustrated with 40 Plates, 
half morocco, 21. 2s. 
IBLIA PAUPERUM, reproduced in 
ograp ntroduction 


of the Fine Mrs. well of the, 
graphica.’ 


THE ATHENAZUM N° 1662, Sepr. 3, 


Ready this day, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. Now complete, in 2 vols. 8vo. sewed, price 21s. 


ARDWICKE’S TITLES of COURTESY:| ({ESCHICHTE VON OST-ASIEN.  Fiir 
containing an Alphabetical List of al those Members of HUD. 


Titled My tae ames do not fall within the scope of the 
onetage, ape a wi ith the Birth, A. Brockhaus, Leipsic. 
uca ents, &c., of each Individual, and 
a“ (or ee, Ed ‘Address in Town and Countr Just published, in 9 vols. with 10 Plates, 8vo. sewed, price 12, 123, 
Compiled by EDWARD WALFORD, MA, des REICHSFREIHERR. 
Balliol College, Oxford. LICH you W pOSRs SOREN GESCHLECHTS. Vop 


K. A. A. —_—— N von WULZOGEN und NEUHAUS. 
London : Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. FP. A. A. Brockhaus, Leipsic. 


This day is published, Second Edition, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


RAGGED HOMES, AND HOW TO MEND 
THEM. 


By Mrs. BAYLY. 
London: James Nispet & Co. 21, Berners-street. 


Book Societies, Town and Village Libraries, and Reading Rooms 
in every part of the Country, 
ARE SUPPLIED FROM 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


WITH NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS ON HIRE. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


FIFTEEN VOLUMES AT ONE TIME, (ali New), FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
AND THREE VOLUMES FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL GUINEA. 
OR, 
TWENTY VOLUMES (One-half New—One-half Six Months after Publication), PIVE 
GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
AND FOUR VOLUMES FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL GUINEA. 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


> 


The widest possible circulation continues to be given to every Work of general interest in HISTORY, BIOGRAPIIY, 
RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, and the HIGHER CLASS of FICTION. 


The present rate of increase exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 
per Annum, 
Consisting chiefly of Works of permanent interest and ates. 


CHARLES EpwarpD Mup 
509, 510 & 511, New Oxford-street, and 20, 21 & 29 Museum-street, London. 


AMUSEMENT FOR LONG VOYAGES. 


The following Novels, withdrawn from Mudie’s Library, are offered to Captains of 
Merchant Vessels and others in Parcels of One Hundred Volumes each, at 
Five Pounds per Parcel :— 


D E 
VOLS. VOLS. 0 
What will he dowithit? .. Man bis own Trumpeter } Feare Ago 
Adéle, by Julia Kavanagh 3 Ligh of R. Reade.. } 
Days of Life, by Mrs. Oliphant .. 3 Hecki irs. ore The — oe en Dea. 
on of Dunenira 2 | The L | The Laird o 
A Woman’s Story Mrs 8. C.Hall.. 3 y Captain ‘Mayne Reid .. 3 | Outon the eWorld 
Nothing New, by ulock } A Lover's 3 Mascott.. ee 
Rumour, by Mies of * Counterparts’ Orphans, by Mrs. Oliphant erite’s 
hilip Paternoster The Reigning } Miss 
Quits! ! by the Author of The Ini nitials’ Rita, an Autobi by } Hastings, by Mrs. 
ear Nine, Tale of Tyrol. White Lies, by Charles Reade... 
wen e World and his Wife Rosa Grey i 
Trust and yey by hrs Gr newite race Lee, by Julia Kavanagh .. 3 | To Be < or No ot t to Be, by H. C. Andersen 
Cousin Harry! by .. on Below the Surface .. . 8 | Ann 
Debit and C Cuthbert St.-Elme, M.P. .. } of emia os 
Fellow nd Credit .. ‘ 3 rt Secrets,by Mrs. Thomson... | It is Never too Late to Mend.. « 8 
The Poor Relation by Mim Pardce.. | on both Sides mee 
e Poo on, by e Cruelest ee OF. ve e 
Lucian Playfair .. My Lady .. } Story of my Wardship .. ee 
The Ladies of Bever Hollow The Oia Hamilton ee enry ee ee 
The Heirs of Cheveleigh * ** The ld Grey Church ** ** Arthur Brandon ee sd ee 
Life's Lessons, by Mrs. Gore ** * he Squire of Beech wood * * Madeleine Clare ee ee . 
Lau Willoughby The Lady of 
Madaron ; or, the Artizan of Nismes .. The Ruling Passion .. pe i The General's Daughter es 
Maud Bingley, by Graham gad heauty ee 1 
The Netherwoods of Otterpool rwood - - ¢ Master of the Hounds .. 
The Old Monastery ee Dostor’ — by A. ‘Trollope } | Wildflower 3 
our and his Friends.. ‘“ The Old Palace, by Julia .. 2 | Mauleverer’s Divorce.. ee oo | 
The Professor, by Currer Bell “2 Eva Desmond ~ Cousin Harry, by Mrs. Grey ee 
Frederick the Srons and the Merchant } Hassan, by Hen. C. A. Murray . & | The Wed Guests .. ee so | 
Life and its Realities.. Framleigh H The Second Wife .. 
Year after Year .. «© Dr. Knighton An Old Debt .. ee 
Ursula, by Miss Sewell .. 2 | Rachel Gray, by Julia Kavanagh nerford “ wi és 
Katherine: or, the Moment of Fortune } | Dynevor Terrace, by Miss Yonge 2 Co True Love .. “ 
Caste, by the Asther of Mr. Arie’ . F Temp ar Kight or Wrong, Jewsbury 
yp 3 Display, by Mrs. Maberl ne Hills of the 8 
Father and \ by F. Bremer.. ; aster of the Houn 3 The Three Paths, by Herbert ‘Grey 2 
Framleigh Hall . 3 Creeds 8 
Still W $0 o Phantartes, by a Tale forthe Times 2 Year after Year .. 1 


t Parcels (D, 8, and F), as assorted, for Oash 
fore be made te 


CuaRtes Epwarp Mupiz, 511, New Oxford-street, London, 


offers untene advantages to the Nobility and Gentry who are 
Geairons of having Portraits taken, or Oil or Water-colour 
raluable Invention of Guttenberg. the ‘Biblia Pauperum ’ (exe- 
he attention of the 
Bibliographer. It is 
pia Typo- 
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NEW “NEW WORK ON CHZSAR’S EXPEDITIONS AGAINST 


BRITAIN 
In Svo. with 8 Illustrations, price 3. 6d. cloth, 


INVASION of BRITAIN by JULIUS 
CESAR. By THOMAS Esq., of T Coll, Oxon., 
A., Author of * The Life of St. P 
London: Longman, Green, Roberts. 


~~ Now ready, in royal syo. Part I. price ls. 6d. 


Minoupes STATISTICS for 1858. By 
BERT HUNT, P.R.S., Keeper of Mining Records. The 
publication of Mini Recs form rming one of the M emoirs 

logical Survey and of the Museum of Prac ecology, 
ot te of the Production of Tin, 
and mis iferous Minerale in the Uni 
om; with their Imports and Ex 


London: Published by Messrs. Longman, Green, and Co. for 
Her Majesty's Stationery 


ready, the in square crown 8vo. with 
umerous Maps Illustrations, price 2/8. loth, 


BAKS, PASSES, and GLACIERS: A 
Series of Excursions by Members of the Alpine Club. Edited 
by JOHN BALL, M.K.LA. F.LS., 


terest of many ofthe adventures, e 
how much pr 


por-| write ow 
ascer- | trai Kistes explorers, and 
volunteers | formerly published accounts of 
scientific and personal inte 
is | A quiet simplicity runs through 
not even ex- | most of 7 narratives of re- 
plored ; b mar ng, which adds 
Alpine Club have contributed LY re pleasure of read- 
to correct its map, and point rland hardly 
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ON BOOKS: 
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ANALYSIS OF THE NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS PUBLISHED DURING EACH QUARTER BY 


Messrs. LONGMAN and CO. 


An Account of the Contents of each of the following Works will be found in the present NuMBER :— 


ROGERS’S RECOLLEC- 


TIONS, edited by his Nephew, W. SHARPE . 


OUR NAVAL POSITION and 


POLICY, bya NAVAL PEER ...... 

The INVASION of BRITAIN 7 
JULIUS CHSAR, by T. LEWIN, M. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS of the NEW 
WORLD on TWO TRAVELLERS from the OLD... 88. 6d. 

Mr. JUSTICE BELLon the COLON TAL 


ADMINISTRATION of GREAT BRITAIN . 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NOVEL 


~THE WARDEN, New and cheaper Edition ........ 3a 6&4 


Mr. J.0. HALLIWELL'S INTRODUC- 


TION to the EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY .... 34, 6d. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LECTURES .0 on n the 


SOCIAL EMPLOYMENTS of WOMEN . 


INTRODUCTION to 


EARLY CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM 


HEINE'S POEMS, translated by Epoar 


ALFRED BOWRING. 


POETICAL REMAINS of the Rey. 


E. A. BRAY, edited by his WIDOW.............. 2 vole 


The Rev. H. SWELLSS SELECTION 


of POETRY for REPETITION .. 


Dr. BULL'S Work on BLIN DN TESS, en- 


titled the SENSE DENIED and LOS 


Dr. 8. WILKS'S LECTURES « on PA- 


THOLOGICAL ANATOM 


COLONEL HAWKER'S INSTRUC- 


TIONS on GUNS and SHOOTING, 1ith Edition ...... 
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HEALTH and DIS 


YOUATTS Work « on a the HORSE, im- 


proved by E. N.GABRIEL . 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S GENERAL 
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GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of AR- 


CHITECTURE, 4th Edition . 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
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Mr. MAGUIRE'’S Work on | ROME, ite 
enlarged . 
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Sir BERNARD BURKE'S VICISSI- 
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GALBRAITH and HAUGHTON’S MA- 


NUAL of PROTOZOA, by J. REAY GREENE, B.A. 
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YOUNG FARMERS ........ 
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MR... BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


The Great Tribulation Conung 
_ on the Earth. 


By DOCTOR CUMMING, Author of ‘ Apocalyptic 
Sketches, &c. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. [ Immediately. 


The Life and Theatrical Times of 
Charles Kean, F.S.A. 


By J. W. COLE. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


“We m reich tha to Colley Cibber for a narrative equally 
entertaining with that contained in ames volumes. The anecc- 


dotes pertinent, and well 
told. The e best of know- 
the tru 


possessed 
th, and he has told it eet regardless of the per- 
sates levolence which his record was sure to bring 
upon him from some q "—Saturday Review. 


Seven Years’ Explorations in Cen- 
tral America, 


NORTHERN MEXICO, HONDURAS, and the FAR 
WEST of the UNITED STATES. With Notes, Bota- | 


nical, Mineralogical and Geological. By JULIUS 
FROEBEL. 8vo. 18s. with many Illustrations. 


““ What Dr. Livingstone has done for a Mr. Froebel has 
done for Central America.”—Bell’s Messe 


* Mr. Froebel unites in himself all the A attributes of a 
genuine trevell Literary Gazette. 


Marco Grifi. The Italian | 


Patriot. 
By Mrs. WEBB, Author of ‘The Martyrs of Car- 
8vo. 5s 


“ This w cause interest and discussion in the homes of 
the English a. It “Tt will be perused with pleasure.”— Leader. 


The Cruise of the Pearl Round 
the World, in 1857-8-9. 


With an Account of the Services of the NAVAL 
BRIGADE in INDIA. By the Rev. E. A. WILLIAMS, 
Chaplain to the Pearl. Post 8vo. with an Illustra- 
tion, 10s. 6d, 


“A pleasantly written volume. All who are interested in the 
achievements of our brave sailors will find pleasure in perusing 
these records of their prowess.”—Sun. 


The Story of Italy. 
By the Author of ‘ Mary Powell.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** An account of ol the mest impertant events ts in the history of 
the earliest All who may desire to oe 

events which have ha ed in 
orgas, the 
Audrea Doria, Masaniello, 
nd others wanes names are interwoven in 
not do ane machly or with greater 
this useful, agreeably 


leas Soma consulti the of 
little the pages, Observer. 


The Semi-Detached. House. 


Edited by LADY THERESA LEWIS. Post 8vo. 
108. 6d. 


of real life, sketched b qpectater, full of 

e n as 

toria, she write a book.which would Queen ‘The 

House.’ ”"—Speciator, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘JOHN HAIAPAX:’ 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 


By the AUTHOR of 


‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,’ 
‘A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN,’ &c. 


ATHEN ZUM. 


“In ‘A Life for a Life’ the author is fortunate in a good 
subject, and she has produced a work of strong effect. The 
reader having read the book through for the story, will be 
apt he out to return and read again 
many pages and passages with greater pleasure than on a 
first perusal. The whole book is replete with a graceful, 
tender delicacy; and in addition to its other merits, it is 
written in good, caref careful English.” 


PRESS. 


The author of this novel the signal merit of 
being a progressive writer. ‘John Halifax’ was a decided 
, improvement — its imme and here, in ‘A Life 
for a we have again a marked advance u John 

alifax.’ The book is signally the best its author has yet 

produced. The interest is in many parts intense, a 2 is 
everywhere admirably sustained. Incident abounds, and 
both dialogue and style are natural and flowing. Great deli- 
cacy in the development of character and a subtle wer of 
self-analysis, are conspicuous in ‘A Life for a Life,’ while 
the purity of its religious views, and the elevation, the gran- 
deur, indeed, of its dominating sentiments, render its in- 
fluences, in every sense, healthy and invigorating.” 


Mornino Post, 


“In ‘A Life for a Life’ the characters are depicted 
with a masterly hand, the events are dramatically set forth, 
the descriptions of scenery and sketches of society are 
admirably penned ; moreover, the work has an object— 
a —— moral—most poetically, most beautifully 
drawn ; and through all there ie th that strong reflective mind 
visible, which lays bare the human heart to the very core.” 


MORNING HERALD. 


** We can eer welcome Miss Mulock: we know that 
a k we are about to learn as well as to 
read. ‘A fe on a Life’ is, we think, one of the best of 
Miss Mulock’s novels. We like it better than ‘ John Haili- 


fax.’ This is a book we should like every member of every 
family in England to read.” 
Also now ready, 


REALITIES of PARIS LIFE. 


the AuTHor of ‘Fismiso InvERIORs.’ 3 vols. with 
Lllustrations. 


RAISED to the PEERAGE. By Mrs. 


OCTAVIUS OWEN. 3 vols. 


By Lady| 


CHARLOTTE PEPYS, 2 vols. 2ls. 
“ This isa very agreeable novel, containing some lively oeteee 
of society. i possesses nanny sources of amusement and edifi- 


cation.”— 
“A really “jelightful book, and one which tek be read — 
interest and pleasure by all ‘who can appreciate 

taste, good feeling, sound counsel, written aoe a on us 

in an earnest, thoughtful, and kindly spirit.”— he Review. 


ALMOST a HEROINE. By the 


of ‘CHARLES AUCHESTER,’ &c. 
3vols. (On Sept. 10.) 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
Now ready, 5s. elegantly bound and Illustrated, 
ADAM: MOSSGRAY. 
By the AuTHor of ‘ Mas. Marcaret MAITLAND.’ 


Forming the Sixth Volume of 


& BuacksTr’s STANDARD LipaakyY oF CHEAP 
EDITIONS OF PoPULAR Mopgan WORKS. 


** Adam *is a story awakening genuine emotions 
and d ht by ite ictures 4 life and 
The plot is cleverly c there is great 


vitality in the dialogue one remarkable le brillianey in the descrip- 
as W that has read ‘ Margaret itland’ would 
repared to caanant ‘Bat the story has a ‘ mightier et 
seal’ 4 ‘the healthy tone which pervades it, in its feminine deli- 
cacy of thought an and int 
timenta. The eloquent author sets +" 
their deep and Kings in 
the heart, and their beautiful manifestations in pee life, _apaene a 
delicacy, a power, and a truth which can hardly y ay 


Volumes already published in Uris Series — 


1. Sam Slick's Nature and Human 
2. John Halifax, Gentleman. 

3. The Orescent and the Cross. 

4. Nathalie, by Jnlia Kavanagh. 

5. AWoman’sThoughts about Women. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publish to Henry 
Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough- street. 


Loyxpoy, FARRINGDON-STREET, 
September 3, 1859. 


Messrs. ROUTLEDGE, WARNE 
& ROUTLEDGE 


Have the pleasure of announcing that they have 
PURCHASED, from the Trustees of the late Mr, 
Moxoy, his entire Series of 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS, 


They will immediately RE-IssuE them in every 
respect equal, if not superior, to the previous 
Editions, and at greatly reduced Prices :— 


Complete List of the Series, at the new Prices, are, viz.— 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 1%. cloth, 


SHAKSPEARE. 


With REMARKS on his LIFE and WRITINGS, by 
THOMAS CAMPBELL, 
and Portrait, Vignette, and Index. 


In 2 vols, Svo. price 24s. cloth, 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


With an INTRODUCTION, by GEORGE DARLEY, 
and Portraits and Vignettes. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


BEN JONSON. 


With a MEMOIR, by WILLIAM GIFFORD, 
and Portrait and Vignette. 


Tn 1 vol. 8yo. price 12s. cloth, 


MASSINGER AND FORD. 


_ With an INTRODUCTION, by HARTLEY COLERIDGE, 


and Portrait and Vignette. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. price 128, cloth, 

‘WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VAN- 
BRUGH, AND FARQUHAR. 
With BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL NOTICBS, by 
LEIGH HUNT, 
and Portrait and Vignette. 


In 1 voi, 8vo. price 9a. cloth, 


JOHN WEBSTER. 
With LLPE, and NOTES by the Kev. ALEXANDER DYCE. 


In.1 vol. 8vo. price 108, 6d.-cloth, 


MARLOWE. 
With » MEMOIR, and NOTES by the Rev. ALEXANDER 
Cc 


and Portrait and Vignette. 


‘Also, uniform iri size and style with the abore— 


THE OLD POETS. 


In 1 yol. 108, 6d. cleth, 


SPENSER. 
With selected NOTES, LIFE by the Rev. H. J. TODD, M.A. 
Portrait, Vignette, and @lossarial Index. 


In 1 vol. 104, 6d. cloth, 


CHAUCER. 


With NOTES, and GLOSSARY by TYRWHITT, 
and Portraitand Vignette. 


In 1 vol. 94. cloth, 


DRYDEN. 


- With NOTES, by the Revs. JOSEPH and JOHN WARTON, 


and Portrait and Vignette. 


In 1 vol. 98 cloth, 


POPE. 
With NOTES, and LIFE by Rev. H. F: CARY, A.M, 
and Portrait and Vignette. 


London: ROUTLEDGE, Wanna & 
Parringdon-**~ee* 
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Horrox. By the Rev. Arundell 

Blount Whatton. (Wertheim & Co.) 
We are well inclined to lend our aid in intro- | 
ducing to the unscientific reader a name with 
which he is not familiar, the bearer of which 
stands in the foremost rank of astronomical dis- | 
coverers, though not more than twenty-five years 
old when he died. Had his life been spared until 
the quantity of his achievements had become 
commensurate with their quality, he would 
have been as well known to our generation as 
Newton, or Boyle, or Halley. We do not mean | 
to go very fully into his merits; but we take 
occasion from the appearance of the above | 
work to put together some gossip of the day in 
which he lived, which may serve as supplemen- 
tary to the biography contained in it. 

We mean to call him Horrocks. Mr. What- 


Emmanuel College, and from the practice of 
his friend Crabtree and his editor Wallis. The 


-mannal, for the letters of the 


‘with a frontispiece by Hollar. 


— of names was somewhat arbitrary in 
e seventeenth century. The Scottish Re- 
former was often spelt Knocks; and Butler 
may have meant a pun when he talked of those 
who 


Proved their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks. 


Flamsteed spelt the name of his friend Towneley 


in every way in which the letters would sound 
the word: and Rigaud adopted Townley on the 
authority of the Philosophical Transactions. 
‘Bat no books are more common at second-hand 
than those which belonged to Richard Towneley, 
with the book-plate in them bearing the name 
thus spelt. The name of Horrocks still exists 
in Lancashire; and is borne by a long-lived 
race ; one of the family, the son of one of Crom- 
well’s drummers, is asserted to have been alive 
in 1843. ‘The late member for Preston, John | 
Horrocks, is another instance. The Index to 
Notes and Queries will lead to more informa- 
tion. And it was thus that Horrocks spelt his 
own name. In the work which once belonged 


De Morgan, and deposited in Trinity College | 
Library, it was so spelt. Until somebody shall 
be proved to know better than Horrocks himself 
how to = his name, we intend to follow him, 
and we have no doubt the world at large will 
do the same. 

The little changes which take place in names 
may veil curious facts. Haak in Dutch must 
become Hook in English; was Theodore Haak 
an ancestor orrelative of Theodore Hook? 


Christian names run in families ; and the one be- | 
fore us is by no means acommon one. Theodore 
Haak was very well known in his day. He was | 
one of the earliest Secretaries of the Royal 
Society, and has even been said to have been 
the first who broke ground for the formation of 
that body. 

We now come back to Towneley. Chris- 
topher Towneley of Carr, as some say, of 
Towneley, as others say, was a man of property 
in Lancashire at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century: Richard, just spoken of, was 
one of his line, no doubt his son. Jeremiah 
Horrocks was born at Toxteth, now a suburb 


Having introduced him, we must go on with! 
him; gossip has its laws as well as other things. 


This old Royalist, who seems to have been very | 


well off, for we find him offering 20/. for three | 
folios which he wanted—an enormous price in 
those days — published, in 1675, a poetical | 
translation of the first book of Manilius, in-| 
tended to draw the attention of the young 
nobility and gentry to the doctrine of the 
Sphere. A nice notion this book is of a 
try are twelve 
to the inch, and the page of the bound book is 
of sixteen inches by ten and a half; the whole 
But 


though Sherburne probably did little with the 


young gentry, he left a book which is of 


first-rate value for its biographical notices. He 
informs us that Christopher Towneley was the 
means of introducing to one another four 
“lights of the first magnitude in the Northern 
Hemisphere,’ that is to say: First, Wil 
liam Milbourn, a clergyman near Durham, 
who made original advances in algebra and 
astronomy; his papers were destroyed by the 
Scots in 1639. Secondly, Jeremiah Horrocks, 
the subject of our article. Thirdly, William 
Crabtree, a clothier at Manchester, some of 
whose observations are published with those 
of Horrocks; and who was his colleague and 
co-spectator in the matter of the transit of 
Venus. Fourthly, William Gascoygne, the now 
celebrated inventor of the micrometer, who was | 
killed at Marston Moor. With these, as north- 
country mathematicians of nearly the same 
standing as to age, Sherburne mentions Jonas | 
Moore, the Surveyor-General of the Ordnance, | 
well known as the constructor of the Royal | 
Mathematical School in Christ’s Hospital; 


many of great rarity; and, in particular, so 
large a number of books bearing the plate of 
Richard Towneley, that it is clear the patten- 
makers must have purehased that library. 
Several works which had belonged to Horrocks 
were found; including the one above alluded 
to. Should any one possess an astronomical 
work, containing handwriting, and having, with 
a& proper date, the Towneley book-plate, the 
chances are considerable that it belonged to 
Horrocks. The coat-of-arms must be described 
to the uninitiated in heraldryas three black stars 
over a black bar, with a falcon for a crest. 
The matter will be made almost certain if the 
book be one of those which are in the printed 
list of Horrocks’s little library. That list was 
written in the book referred to before, and is 
printed in the Companion to the Almanae for 
1837, and, again, in the work at the head of 
this article. 
The late W. R. Whatton, the father of the 
author now before us, while engaged on the 
biographical department of the History of Lan- 
cashire, felt the want ofa life of Horrocks, and 
determined to supply it. He died in 1835, and 
his son, with the assistance of his father’s papers, 
has carried out the design, adding a translation 
of one of Horrocks’s chief works, the ‘ Venus in 
Sole visa.’ This work was not included in Dr. 
Wallis’s edition of Horrocks, partly because it 
had been published abroad by Hevelius. How 
much a life was needed may appear from this, 
that in the ‘ Biographia Britannica,’ a reference 
in “ Wallis” directs us to look for “ Horrox” in 
the Supplement. No such thing is there: the 
reason no doubt being, that the editor of that 
work, who surely did not lack contributors who 
were apt at finding materials, could not succeed 


an active patron of science, and, we must s 

pose, the first former of the library which 
descended ‘> Ricuard, was the friend of “the 
ingenious Edward Sherburne, Esq., clerk of his 


Majesty’s Cxducuve, as Cvilins calls him. | 


George Wharton, equally well known in those | in procuring a biography of Horrocks. 


days as the royalist Astrologer; Jeremiah, Mr. A. B. Whatton has done his work with 
Shackerly, known by publication of anastronomi-| much ability. He is not generally versed in 
cal work, mainly derived from Horrocks; and/| the minutiz of the history of science, but he 
Nathan Pighells, a successful observer, of whom has stuck to his points, and, in what relates to 
we now know nothing. All these were col-| his subject, he has made himself fully compe- 
lected in answer to Dr. Wallis, who had asserted | tent, and performed his task with fidelity, 
that the north of England was deficient in! without exaggeration, and in an interesting 
scientific learning. Wallis was probably hiassed manner. A person who should open the 
by the character of the two Universities,—Cam-| book at the passage in which Mr. Whatton 
bridge, then as now the especial resort of} speaks of decimals:—“ This method was 
north-country students, was not a school of invented by one Simon Steven, a native of 


to him, which was picked up by Professor | exact science; nearly all the mathematical and! Bruges, in 1602, and it prepared the way for 


astronomical learning came from Oxford. We | the discovery of logarithms by Sir John Napier 
must conjecture that, as in more recent times, | within twelve years afterwards,’—might, if well 
there was a large quantity of mathematical informed, take a strong prejudice against the 
learning in the north of England which was| book. For it was not one Steven, but the 
not connected with any University. celebrated Stevin, or Stevinus, who published 

We cannot finish the story of the Towneleys | his decimal fractions in 1585, not in 1602; and 
and their library without a reference to Davis | the laird of Merchistoun, transferred into Lord 
and Dickson, patten-makers, of St. Martin’s-le-| Napier by most, and into Sir John Napier by 
Grand. They were also second-hand book- Mr. Whatton, made no direct use of ecimal 
sellers, and their stock was chiefly mathemati-' fractions in his logarithms, and showed no 


‘eal and astrological. It was very extensive,| great acquaintance with Stevinus. Such slips 


and the prices were very high; sale seemed to are dangerous to those who have not a character 
be a secondary consideration: and of the book established in their subjects. When the very 
trade they appeared to know nothing. They, learned Dr. Peacock, writing on the history of 
used to offer their copies of Taylor’s Logarithms | arithmetic, speaks of Stevinus and Simon of 
for twice the price at which they were sold by, Bruges as two different persons in the same 
John Murray, for the Admiralty, as new books; paragraph, we may smile for a moment at what 
and no representation of the absurdity pro-| we know to be a mere slip: it would have been 
duced the slightest effect upon the inflexible otherwise with a writer on histrial. This same 
patten-makers. The secret seems to have been! Stevinus is, like Horrocks, one of the men 
that Mr. Davis was himself a mathematician | whose reputation was not well recognized till 
and a writer, and a bibliotaph by nature. The | long after his death. He has been called the 
publishing catalogue of the firm—for they were | Archimedes of Belgium ; we ratherprefer to call 
publishers — contains several books of his as; him the Galileo. When, some years ago, the 
well as of others. When Mr. Davis died or Belgian Pantheon was under consideration, and 
retired, Mr. Dickson, who probably confined | Stevinus was of course on the list, a member 
himself to pattens, sold all the books by auc-| of the Academy of Brussels, who belonged to 
tion, in 1834. There were three sales, in more | some past age, raised his voice either in or to 
than six thousand lots, yielding at least twice; the Chamber of Deputies, protesting against the 


that number of books. among them were) nomination, on the ground that Stevinus was 
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nothing but an obscure writer, respectable 
prc in his own day. This called forth a 
pamphlet which is — the severest castiga- 
tion a member of a learned society has received 
inourtime. We believe it was printed only for 
private circulation: and report gives the author- 
ship to Mr. Van de Weyer. At the head 
stands the assertion of Sterne’s Uncle Toby 
that Stevinus was a t man; and at the tail 
is given such a list of eulogies from all parts of 
Europe as must have opened the eyes of the 
unfortunate assailant to some knowledge of 
Stevinus and of himself. 

To return from this digression. Mr. Whatton, 
though not strong about Stevinus, has made 
himself strong about Horrocks. Writing in 
performance of a filial duty, and doing what 
men of science should have done, and did not 
do, such a slip as we have noticed, merely to 
put it on its right footing, is no more than an 
advantageous foil to the manner in which the 
essential parts of the task have been per- 
formed, 

Horrocks is said to have been born in the 
year 1619. We do not know on what contem- 
porary authority this common assertion is made, 
and Mr. Whatton takes it for granted: our 
earliest books say “about 1619.” If we admit 
it, we have him entered at Emmanuel College 
at the age of thirteen, and doing duty as a 
clergyman at Hoole when he was only twenty 
years old. We are aware that very young we 
were sent to the Universities, and that the 
bishops were not so icular about age as 
they are now. Nevertheless, the canon which 
regulates the age of admission was as much the 
law then as now; and when we couple with 
other things the marvellous astronomical eru- 
dition displayed by Horrocks, we are strongly 
inclined to suppose that he must have been 
twenty-three years old in 1639, instead of 
twenty, when he began to do duty at Hoole. 
It makes no difference as to his fame; but we 
must remember that though genius may be of 
any age, learning must have time. The gen- 
tleman who now occupies Horrocks’s pulpit, in 
the writing we shall resently mention, states 
that the birth took mn in “1616 or 1619.” 
How he got his information he does not state ; 
perhaps, like ourselves, he has added three 
conjectural years to bring the young curate 
within the law. 

It was hardly known, until very recently, 
that Horrocks was a cle , and it 
been even doubted: but Mr. Whatton makes 
it clear beyond controversy. What Horrocks 
himself <i almost proves it. On Sunday, the 
24th of November, 1639, 0.s., he was obliged 
to leave the telescope, when, for aught he 
knew, the transit of Venus over the Sun, on 
that day to be seen for the first time by human 
eyes, might be on the point of beginning, ad 
majora avocatus utique ob hee pererga 
negligt non decuit. Now, though an officiating 
clergyman, and he, too, a young curate in a 
strange parish, could certainly not venture to 
omit a service for an astronomical observation, 
however new or rare, it is absurd to suppose 
that a mere parishioner would hold himself 
obliged to go to church when a celestial pheno- 
menon of once in a century, then to be seen 
for the first time, and calculated and predicted 
by himself, was just on the point of beginning. 
We should call a person who held himself so 
a an undevout astronomer, and mad into 
the “— just as we should have called the 
Duke of Wellington an irreligious soldier if he 
had sent his armies to the church service on 
the memorable Sunday of Waterloo. And we 
have no doubt that Horrocks, had he been free 


to choose, would have praised God at the tele- 
urch, | 


scope, and not in the 


Of the various labours of Horrocks, of his 
clear anticipations of gravitation, of his im- 
provements of the lunar theory, and other re- 
markable points, we shall not speak. We 
leave our readers to Mr. Whatton’s work, and 
to the admirable account given by Mr. Grant 
in his ‘ History of Physical Astronomy.’ New- 
ton himself is Horrocks’s trumpeter, as the 
Index to the Principia will show. But here 
we must oe for fear of misapprehension. 
A little while ago it was asserted in Notes and 
+ ego. as a thing not commonly known, that 

e great Wren was an able mathematician ; 
and the Index of the Principia was referred to 
as a brief proof. An admirer of the architect 
was so disturbed that he wrote a long article, 

roving by unanswerable quotations that 
ren did not derive his reputation from the 
Principia, but was famous before that work 
— No doubt of it: a mention in the 
cipia proves fame already acquired. In 
the case of Horrocks, however, this proof might 
easily have been wanting. It was only in 1673 
that Wallis was able to publish as much as 
could be recovered of Horrocks’s papers, and 
the Principia appeared in 1687. 
Horrocks died January 3, 1641. He had 
lanned, on the 16th of December, to visit his 
friend Crabtree on the 4th of January, “if 
nothing unforeseen should occur.” There has 
been some discussion as to the time when 
Crabtree, the twin astronomer of the Transit 
of Venus, departed this life. But Sherburne, 
who had ample means of mg foe says they 
both died in the same year. He says that 
the papers published by Wallis were not the 
tenth part of what Horrocks left. 


Horrocks tells us that he began to apply to 
astronomy in his boyhood—meaning, no doubt, 
when at Cambridge. He says he had no one 
to instruct him, and no one to study with him: 
so that he learned entirely from vem He had 
not even the means, by aid of - Cambridge 
writer, of finding what books he ought to 
study. So then,a = fourteen, destitute of 
all aid except from his own wonderful gifts, 
made up his mind, as he says, to be the rival 
of Tycho Brahé and Kepler. In the few years 
which were given to him he so far succeeded as 
to produce in quantity enough for the lifetime of 
an ordinary reputation, and this of a — 
which makes it no great exaggeration to ca 
him the forerunner of Newton, and no exagge- 
ration at all to call him by very far the greatest 
English astronomer of his day, and very high 
among those of all time. 


Thirty years ago, an amateur astronomer of 
Preston, Moses Holden by name, when lecturing 
in the south of England, was frequently ques- 
tioned about Horrocks. This seems to have 
drawn his attention, and he ended by setting 
up, at his own expense, a tablet to the memory 
of Horrocks in St. Michael’s Church, at Toxteth. 
Two years ago, Mr. Brickel, the rector of 
Hoole, called attention to the 7 and in a 
very accurate and well-written broadside, or 
whatever else a loose sheet of printed foolscap 
ought to be called, invited subscriptions for a 
monument. Our readers will remember, per- 
haps, that we set our faces against calling upon 
the whole country to do what Lancashire ought 
to do for itself, if it were to be done at all. 
We heard no more of the matter; but from 
Mr. Whatton’s book we learn that the plan 
succeeded, and that the church at Hoole has 
been beautified and enlarged by the erection 
of a chapel of thirty free or “ dedicated 
to the memory of Horrocks,” and containing a 
memorial window with an inscription. 


removal of the cloth, Geo 


Sparks a Locomotive; or, Life and Liberty 
in —, By the Author of ‘ Belle Brit. 
tan’s Letters.’ (New York, Derby & Jack. 
son; London, Low & Co.) 
A young English in a public car—that i 
a railwa i a 
Col. Fuller a “foreigner.” The epithet, as 
Col. Fuller complains, is a sad one. Yet it 
has advantages. A foreign eye is a fresh 
eye. Your rough old salt is not the man to 
note “the _ abounding beauty” of the 
sea, or catch the mysterious voices “moap- 
ing for the sleep that never comes.” Men who 
live on Alpine heights are not keenly alive 
to that beauty of the sunrise which hurries the 
tourist up the Rhigi and the Alpen horn. Ev 
thing grows trite by daily use. Hence 
iar charm we feel in going over familiar 
scenes with a friend to whom they are strange; 
the revival of novelty in our own sensations; 
the springing of beauty in points on which we 
no longer dwelt; the subtleties of character, the 
harmonies of outline and colour, which the worn 
eye may have ceased to note. 
To us, a foreigner has many uses. He bri 
us news; not merely on his tongue, but in his 
gait, his speech, his manners; and not only of 
imself, but, to a certain extent, even of ourselves, 
In his cou —his manliness—his integrity— 
we read something safe and final about the insti- 
tutions under which he may have grown. In 
the mirror of his mind we may also behold an 
image of ourselves—often an extraordinary, 
sometimes a very ugly vision. Yet we like to 
see it. A plain woman loves to consult her 
wa A sturdy Briton, though his opinion of 
imself and his country may be wisely humble, 
is sometimes in the mood to catch an “ intelli- 
gent foreigner” by the button, and make him 
confess that he may please to think about 
us and our ways of life. 
Col. Fuller, whose “sparks” fly about like 
fire from a house rather than down like those 
from a locomotive, is an excellent witness, 


shrewd, -natured, witty, full of experience, 
yet wholly new to our peculiar world. His run 
through England—and, indeed, through Euro 


—was at railway speed, allowing no time for 
the greenness to wear off. Trained to the pen, 
he dashed down what he saw with the hurry 
and the brightness of a sun-picture. 

Our visitor came to England in the Asia. 
On the very first day of the vo age, “on the 
rancis Train, 
Esq., one of the liveliest, wittiest, and best- 
tempered of men, proposed that the compan 
present should resolve themselves into a mut 
admiration society.” This led to the institution 
of a daily paper on board—the articles of which 
were published with the nuts and claret. All 
the talents seemed to spring up at a word of 
demand :—“ Not only was a man of our 
company a singer, an orator, and a wit, but a 
poet and a journalist as well. Lord Bury con- 

apers of Dr. co, not surpassed by any 
similar production of Dickens. Train gave us 
volumes of statistics, and poetry by the yard; 
while a young man on eg e name of 
Burns, a clerk in the New York house of 
Morton, Grinnell & Co., threw off gems in 
rhyme worthy of his great namesake.” Bravo! 
The Asiatic Lottery—the name of this daily 


paper, from Asia, the vessel, Lott, the captain 
thereof—was disposed of at the end of the 
voyage by raffle, and, as won by a lady, was 
given to Lord Bury, “to whose facile and felici- 
tous pen the ‘Asiatic Lottery’ is indebted for 
its most brilliant gems.” 

Col. Fuller stepped into the hospitalities of 

Mr. M‘Henry, of Liverpool. The first Eng- 
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lishman met in England gives our witness a 
favourable impression of English enterprise and 
success. Mr. M‘Henry “is one of the largest 
financial operators in Europe,” but his genius 
is capable of small things as of , 7a 
the midst of his more gigantic schemes, Mr. 
M‘Henry is projecting a mammoth hotel in 
Liverpool on the American plan; a Water-Cure 
establishment in Wales; and has, within a few 
days, urchased the London Spectator (formerly 
edited by the great.Sam Johnson), and placed 
Mr. Thornton Hunt, son of Leigh Hunt, in the 
editorial chair.” 

Col. Fuller went to Great Malvern for the 
water, and to the Burns dinner at Dumfries 
for the whiskey. The first he praises, and at 
the second he was praised. He made a good 
speech, which we have read over again in his 
book, as well as all the kindly things said after 
dinner in welcome of the American guest. A 
train carried him from Dumfries to Edinburgh, 
the city of monuments :— 

“ Among them all, none has impressed me so 

tly as the Monument to Sir Walter Scott. 

is exquisite inspiration of Art has afforded me a 
new sensation. It leaps into the air like a flame, 
and lifts the imagination up withit. The form is 
a gothic pyramid, two hundred feet high, designed 

Kemp, a self-taught architect, and it covers, 
ike a pointed cap, a colossal statue, in a sitting 
posture, of the King of Novelists. The likeness is 
admirable, and the expression indicates all the 
noble attributes of genius so happily blended in the 
character and in the creations of, Scott. Itisa 

t fact to record that the last 1,500/. re- 
quired for the completion of the Scott Monument 
was raised by the efforts of the greatest living poet 
of Scotland— Charles Mackay—who, when the 
work halted for the lack of the above-named sum, 
addressed letters to all the leading authors in Great 
Britain, soliciting funds for the p ; and soon 
succee in raising the amount. The letters re- 
ceived by Dr. Mackay in answer to his appeal, 
have been carefully preserved by him in a book, 
which is one of the rarest volumes of autographs I 
have ever seen.” 

Col. Fuller expresses an opinion on the trial 
of Madeline Smith :— 

“ Drive on, to the College of Justice in Parlia- 
ment Square, and gaze mutely and intently at the 
venerable old pile. And what says my red-haired 

ide? Nothing of Jeffrey, of Blair, of Forbes, of 

das, or of Melville; but—‘ there, sir, is where 
Madeline Smith had her nine days’ trial!’ In this 
little modern tragedy all the ancient gloom and 
glory of the place is forgotten. But I confess that 
the mention of the fact gave a new interest to these 
ancient Halls. 
famous trial; and had fully acquitted the fair and 
beautiful prisoner of murder; for if she did not 
kill the contemptible villain who threatened to 
murder her reputation, by proclaiming his own 
shameful triumph over her frailty, she hardly did 
her duty to herself or to her sex.” 

Americans generally have strong opinions on 
the question of the “subjugation of woman by 
man.” We were not aware that any of them 
went so far as the dogma of “ Poisoning no Mur- 
der”—when it is done to prevent scandal. At 
length the visitor reaches London :— 

“The distances are truly magnificent; and, be- 
tween such extremes as Peabody’s Banking House 
in ‘the City,’ and Lord Bury’s mansion in ‘ Bel- 
gravia,’ one begins to get some idea of the immen- 
sity of the town; but it is not until after driving 
through a continuous, compact street, or series of 
streets, to the distance of sixteen miles, that we 
. a ‘realizing sense’ of the expansive limits of 

on.” 


The first thought of a Republican is to see 
the Queen. The wise Greeks had the same 
curiosity. Col. Fuller goes to the opening of 

iament—the Parliament of the present 
year—and here is his picture of the scene :— 

“What a pageant of splendour and of grandeur 
was here presented ! floor of the house was 


I had read every word of that, 


packed with the wives and daughters and sisters of 
the in leaving only a narrow space 
in the centre, which was occupied by peers and 
bishops in their brilliant scarlet robes. entire 
which surrounds the House was filled with 
a row of elegantly-dressed ladies, only broken by a 
line of reporters, occupying seats directly opposite 
the throne. Behind the reporters, the one 
rising above another, were filled with ladies. Pre- 
sently the trumpets sound—the signal that the 
Queen is approaching. She leaves the Palace in 
her magnificent state carriage, drawn by eight 
cream-coloured horses, attended by her ministers 
and household officers, in carriages but a little less 
sumptuous than her own; escorted by the Life 
Guards, all mounted on noble black horses; the 
whole cortege forming a most magnificent spectacle. 
In alighting from the carriage, Her Majesty's foot 
resses an electric wire, which fires a cannon in the 
ark. The Usher of the Golden Rod gives a sig- 
nal; and, suddenly, every lady in House 
throws off her opera cloak, or shawl, or mantle ; 
and a more beautiful revelation can hardly be 
imagined ; surely not described. 
Flashed all their arms in air; 
Flashed all their bosoms bare, 
Stunning the gazers there— 
Lovely six hundred !” 

Now for the Queen !— | 

“‘The Queen enters, arrayed in her most royal 
robes, with a glittering tiara of diamonds on her 
head ; while the Crown of England is borne on a 
velvet cushion behind her. She ascends the throne, 
which looks like a great golden chair, elevated 
three or four steps; and, as soon as the two maids 
of honour have adjusted her long train of crimson 
velvet, takes her seat, looking every inch a queen. 
Another gentle silken sound, and everybody is 
seated, while the silence-is profound. Ten minutes 
elapse in waiting for the Members of the House of 
Commons, who come tumbling in at the opposite 
end of the Hall, and as soon as silence is restored 
—and such silence I never before heard (for it is 
almost audible)—the Queen took her speech from 
the hand of the Lord Chamberlain, who stood by 
her side, and read it in a very deliberate, distinct 
tone of voice—and, as Shakspeare says, ‘ with 
good emphasis and discretion.’ Not a word was 
lost ; and, when she had finished, she appeared to 
me ten times as majestical as before she began. 
Her voice is very pleasant, and her intonation 
showed that she understood and meant what she 
uttered. But it sounded odd to hear that little 
woman talk so supremely of her power, her autho- 
rity, her army, her navy, her ministers, her people, 
ke. Ke. And yet there was a touch of the ‘moral 
sublime’ in the dramatic situation of the scene— 
in the palpable evidences of the surrounding 
‘divinity which doth hedge a queen.’” 

Col. Fuller is severe on the Prince Consort, 
and, indeed, generally on the men. His delight 
is evidently in the “bosoms bare” of the 
“lovely six hundred.” For instance, at ae 
ton Court, he turns with a shrug from grisly 
saints and martyrs hairy to the sweet picture of 
—Nell Gwynn :— 

“The room in which I lingered longest and left 
most reluctantly, was the one principally devoted 
to Sir Peter Lely’s beauties of the Court of Charles. 
His women surpass anything I have ever seen on 
canvas; and his Nell Gwynn (as the Duchess of 
St. Albans, bearing a remarkable resemblance to 
the beautiful Mrs. L--— ., of New York), haunts 
me like a dream. There is a light in her eye; a 
sweetness in her lip; a smile on her face; and a 
fountain of inspiration in her fair, full bosom, to 
melt the iron heart of an anchorite. I have never 
seen but one lovelier vision, and that, blessed be 
the Divine Artist, is a breathing, living, loving 
‘statue of flesh !*” 

The harder sex is much less to his mind; and 
even in the historical crowd at an opening day, 
his fancy wanders fondly back to the lovely 
six hundred :— 

“The great men of England, who were present 
on the august occasion, didjnot particularly impress 
me as men of great personal dignity and power. 
I saw no on mansive an 


Clay’s, or as striking as Calhoun’s. Among the 
peers, Lord Derby looked most like a leader; but 
among the bishops, I saw no very marked evidences 
of divine or human ‘ authority ;’ and, as for the 
Duke of Cambridge, the military head of the army, 
no phrenologist would select him from a crowd as 
one ‘born to command.’ But the ladies of the 
nobility are decidedly better looking than their 
lords. I have never before seen so large a collee- 
tion of fine, fresh, rosy-looking women. The ma- 
jority have fair complexions, blue eyes, exuberant 
busts and luxuriant heads of hair. On coming out 
of the House of Lords, the crowd was very great, 
and progress was very slow; but it afforded a fine 
opportunity of a daylight look into the faces and 
eyes of the leading belles of England ; and although 
there was danger of being smothered in a crowd of 
peeresses, yet I suppose it would have been like the 
‘dying of a rose in aromatic pain.’” 

Of the beauty of our English roses the gallant 
American never wearies. course, he is 
writing for a New York audience; and fair ~ 
readers on this side of the great deep may 
like to hear what a clever writer thinks it 
necessary to insist on with his, countrywomen 
in such delicate matter of comparison. Listen: 


“T find it no uncommon thing in England to 
meet ‘unprotected females’ in the cars, and the 
higher the social position of the ladies the greater 
is their simplicity of dress and affability of manner. 
So far as health, comfort and fitness are concerned, 
the American ladies have much to learn from the 
English, especially in their travelling costume. 
We see no finery or frippery here in the railway 
carriage ; and silks and satins in the street are apt 
to excite rather uncomplimentary suspicions of the 
wearers. The ‘ Balmoral’ is almost universally 
worn ; and even fiery red stockings are by no means 
uncommon. Long dresses are never seen out of 
drawing-rooms, and there they are worn both long 
and low. The English women have magnificently 
exuberant busts ; and they ‘don’t care who knows 
it.’ Full dress, for dinner or for the theatre, con- 
sists in ‘low neck and short sleeves,’ and this is 
observed de rigueur; while all gentlemen are 
expected to appear in black dress coats and unim- 
peachable gloves. Atthe Theatre Royal, in Liver- 
pool, the other evening, I was about entering the 
boxes with a lady on my arm, who wore on the 
back of her head a little ‘ love of a bonnet,’ about 
the size of a japonica flower, when she was arrested 
by an usher, who politely informed her that the 
forbidden bonnet must be left in the ante-room.” 


There is one drawback to his delight—or 
would be, if the Colonel were a Chinaman, 
which we are thankful he is not. The busts are 
divinely beautiful—how about the feet ? Look, 
ladies, to your Balmorals :— 

‘*T have seen but one pretty foot in England. 
I used to think the old nursery story about the 
‘old woman who lived ina shoe,’ entirely fabulous ; 
but since I have seen the pedestals of some of these 
lovely living female statues I have formed a more 
favourable opinion ofthe veracity of ‘ Mother Goose.’ 
But it is very evident that a large foot is not 
considered a detriment to female beauty in England ; 
asthe ladies make no effort to diminish the size of their 
feet by wearing pinching slippers. On the contrary, 
they wear clumsy gaiters, with heavy soles, which 
make their steps anything but fairy-like. And in 
this they show their good sense. One half of the 
consumption cases among the American women are 
owing to wafer-soled shoes, which render walking 
both difficult and dangerous. And so they sit 
pining in satin chairs in their over- rooms, 
sucking cough candy, and waiting for the doctor, 
and his shadow the undertaker; while these buxom 
English beauties are tramping about in their 
water-proof boots, or darting through lanes and 
parks in their saddles. To appear delicate or 
lackadaisical is no part of an English woman's am- 
bition. Health and vigor of body are considered 
of primary importance, not only for comfort’s sake, 
but as the most essential qualifications for satisfac- 
torily and successfully performing the duties of 
wives and mothers. And they dress, and eat, and 
exercise accordingly. On 
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other morning, one of the most beautiful and 
accomplished ladies in London, I found her dressed 
in a plain, purple coloured woollen robe, made of 
cheap and coarse material, and yet so tastefully 
fitting her fine figure that I was struck with the 
elegance and the comfort of theensemble. An ultra 
fashionable belle of the Fifth Avenue would hardly 
‘come down’ to her visitor in so simple a costume ; 
or if she did, it would be with a confusion of apo- 
logetic words and blushes.” 

—lIt is wise in our gallant critic not to let that 
“one pretty foot” out of its slipper. The 
advice given or implied is, however, of the 
kindest and best. 

Col. Fuller dines at clubs, dances at Casinos, 
visits famous people, and rattles off his opinions 
about the wine at one, the loveliness at another, 
and the talk at the third. One of his rapid 
visits—that to Leigh Hunt—gains, from the 
death of the “famous personage,” a momentary 
interest of a peculiar kind. ‘The brief passage 
on it we transfer to our columns, as a note to 
the memoir given in another page :— 

“On entering the little parlor, used as a ‘ study,’ 
a tall figure, dregged in a morning gown, with a 
large cape, came forward and grasped my hand with 
a sort of feminine tenderness and enthusiasm, and 
said, ‘I am glad to welcome a gentleman who has 
spoken such hearty words for Burns.” Tea was 
soon ordered; and for two delightful hours I sat 
listening to the fluent and unflagging talk of the con- 
temporary, the companion, and the friend of Pyron, 
Keats, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, Lamb, 
Moore, Campbell, and all the men of wit and wis- 
dom whose stars have sparkled and vanished in the 
literary galaxy of England during the last fifty 
years. Leigh Hunt is now nearly eighty years of 
age; and yet his complexion has the fairness and 
softness of youth. His hair is as white as the 
bloom of the almond-tree, and as full and glossy as 
the head of a child. His brow is broad and beau- 
tiful, and his eye as gentle and as clear as that ofa 
woman who has never seen a cloudy day. His 
heart is as merry as a bird’s, and his look and man- 
ner alternately playful and pensive, but without 
a shadow of sadness. The dear old man, with all 
his precious poetic memories—with his venerable 
juvenility—this genial octogenarian, this unfading 
rose in the snow—how like he seemed to his own 
glorious ‘ Abou Ben Adhem,’ that sweet essence of 
all Religion distilled into a single drop ; and which, 
by the way, as the author has kindly sent it to me, 
written in his own beautiful hand, I will here quote, 
although it may be already familiar to every school- 
boy in America :— . 

Abou Ben Adhem may his tribe increase ! 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and, like a lily in bloom, 

An angel, writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold ; 
And to the presence in the room he said : 

‘What writest thou?’ The vision raised its head, 
And, with a look, made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, ‘The names of those that love the Lord.’ 
* And is mine one?’ said Abou. ‘ Nay, not so,’ 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerily still, and said, ‘I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one who loves his fellow men.’ 


The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 

It came again with a great wakening light, 

And show'd the names whom love of God had bless'd, 

And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 
The poet has a copy of his favourite gem, exqui- 
sitely written and illuminated by Miss Procter 
(daughter of Barry Cornwall), handsomely framed, 
and hung near his writing-table. I shall not 
attempt to repeat the many wise words, admirable 
criticisms, and pleasant personal anecdotes with 
which he instructed and entertained me; but a 
capital illustration of Wordsworth was too good to 
be lost. ‘He was a fine lettuce, with too many 
outside leaves!’ Of Byron, he spoke with great 
sympathy and admiration; of the unfavourable 
maternal influences that warped his budding 
genius; and of the school-boy sneers at his lame- 
ness, which irritated his temper. But added that 


he was neither habitually moody nor morose, 
‘usually humming about in the morning, and 
reser 


night.’ 


his more serious compositions for the 


‘In Byron,’ said Mr. Hunt, ‘ there was a 


conflict of jealousy which the world never fully 
understood. The Lord was jealous of the Poet ; and 
the Poet was jealous of the Lord.’ Of Burns and the 
old Scotch Poets, Mr. Hunt talked in a strain of 
—_ and eloquent admiration, quoting with great 
ee: 
. Our gude man cam’ hame at e’en, 
And hame cam’ he. 

The idea of ‘ buttons on blankets’ seemed to amuse 
him infinitely. On leaving, the good old Poet- 
Essayist presented me with a copy of his latest 
work, ‘The Town.’ ” 

After Col. Fuller’s return from France and 
Italy—into which countries we need not accom- 
om him—he reviews the Old World rela- 
tively :— 

‘* After the Continent, England looks grander 
and richer, and more substantial than ever. The 
very earth seems firmer, and the men and women 
look imore solid, more earnest, more worthy of im- 
mortality. If it is evening with the human race 
in Italy, and morning in America, surely it is high 
noon in England. With the sun on the meridian, 
the shadows disappear.” 

With this pretty compliment we close a book 
which we have read through, amused and 
pleased. It would be difficult not to part in 
good humour from a guest so much delighted 


with England and the English as Col. Fuller. 


Vicissitudes of Families, and other Essays. By 
Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster King of Arms. 
(Longman & Co.) 

“Usrer” has here given us an agreeable book 

on one of the most interesting branches of 

genealogy. That study connects itself with 
physiology at one end, and with politics at the 
other; but it has equally striking relations to 

Art. Our novelists hardly dream of the mate- 

rial for fiction which lies buried in county and 

family histories,—books which, except in rare 
instances, are hopelessly unreadable. Sir-Ber- 

nard Burke, in this instance, comes as a 

“medium” between that world and the ordinary 

reading public, and takes advantage of his 

position with taste and skill. 

The ‘ Vicissitudes of Families’ are images on 
a small scale of those of nations. The mind 
can grasp them,—while it retires bewildered 
froin any attempt to picture the fortunes of a 
whole people. We feel the degradation of the 
Greeks most acutely when Plutarch tells us 
that one of the descendants of Aristides became 
a juggler. And what a lesson the details of the 
process would be, if we could recover those! 
A pedigree is a ladder by which we mount into 
past ages, and on any round of which we find a 
convenient resting-place for staying to look 
about us. 

On the whole—directing our attention to the 
“vicissitudes” of houses specially—is not the 
wonder rather that so many survive, than 
that so many have fallen under the infinite 
varieties of fortune and time? Take the old 
Norman aristocracy of England, and consider 
the slaughters, attainders, changes of dynasty, 
changes of society, through which its few sur- 
vivors have come down; the problem being in 
every generation to rear a representative who 
should continue the line and preserve the land! 
Ought we really to wonder that there are so 
few—some half-dozen—descendants of Wil- 
liam’s barons in the peerage, for instance—and a 
larger handful in the gentry—which, reinforced 
by those in both classes who come from his 
inferior aristocracy, can still be counted in a 
very few minutes! Perhaps not. Byron had 
hardly more rivals in blood than in poetry; 
yet he had a bend sinister to get over before 
arriving at Erneis and Radulphus, of whom he 


says 
—— two-and-thirty manors 
Were their rewards for following Billy's banners ; 


—and his family for a long interval had. sunk 
below the baronial rank, Vicissitudes! The 
history of families consists of nothing else, al- 
most; and if. we wanted to cure one of Mr, 
Thackeray’s “snobs” of snobbism, we: should 
make him go through a course of Dugdale, 
Fuller, Collins, Banks, and Brydges. Genius. 
is hardly rarer than very illustrious and w- 
broken descent. Some — think that genea- 
| logy makes its students who possess pedigrees 
| vain; but the good side of the science is that it 
shows a man very soon how little his can be at- 
| the best in the old European hierarchy. 

| A few facts about the vicissitudes of families 
|in our own country may have a value for the. 
social philosopher. 

Imprimis, the old Norman aristocracy 
is virtually defunct,—we mean that part. of it 
which was really highest and strongest. The 
Mortimers, Lacys, Bohuns, Bigods, Valences, 
Warrens are altogether gone. That some of 
their blood exists somewhere, is probable 
enough,—but the stream is lost in the popula- 
tion, like a stream in the sea, The highest 
honour of our best families is to be able to 
trace a rill or two of it as tributary to their 
own. This constitutes the glory of the Howards, © 
Devereuxes, Mannerses, and some thirty more. 
Of the remainder we virtually know nothing, 
Our aristocracy, like our modern ships, is not 
built of British oak only, but of timber from all 
parts of the world. | 

Again, it is worth notice how few of our 
decayed houses have managed to restore them- 
selves by industry. A ruined, good family is 
far more likely to shine in war, or statesman- 
ship, or letters, or art. Is Mr. Mill’s remark 
right that the old noblesse were a squandering 
class? and does this account for their not getting 
on in trade? We never hear of Talbot & Co., 
the great cotton-spinners, or Hastings & Vere, 
the mighty brewers; and the cases of the 
Gurneys and Drummonds just exist as if to be 
the necessary exceptions. On the other hand, 
the families of mercantile origin do not last 
as long as one would expect. They flourish for 
a generation or two, and fall again; and in 
some counties a great part of the land changes 
hands twice or thrice in every century. 

So many are the chances, too, of the failure of 
a direct male line that few persons descend from 
the loins of the more illustrious men of their 
race. There are no descendants of Bacon, 
Shakspeare, Spenser, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
Cromwell, Sir Philip Sydney, and hundreds 
more—though their Ae is not extinct. The 
Duke of Montrose, indeed, comes from the 
great Montrose; the Duke of Cleveland from 
Sir Harry Vane; the Earl of Shrewsbury from 
the warrior who first bore the title; and Lord 
Derby from the Thomas Lord Derby first earl 
of his house. But these are only a few cases, 
and the law would seem to be other way. 
A very great man embodies all the virtue of 
the race, and nature takes a rest, as it were, in 
his branch by cutting it short, while the line of 
some obscure cousin flourishes upon his fame 
or wealth. Where the line, however, ends in 
heiresses, they often carry some of its peculiar 
qualities into other houses, and so modify their 
male line, which yet (as portraits go to prove) 
would seem to have elements of permanence 
through all intermixtures. Here we touch on 
the very obscurest point of the study. A person 
would appear to be the direct product of the 
union of his various ancestors, and yet most 
individuals resemble one family amongst their 
ancestry more than another. In obscure fami- 
lies the results of this fact are often startling. 
A forgotten ancestral nigger, for example, 


“crops out” in the dusky hue of one of a batch 
of brothers and sisters as fair as their neigh- 
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-pours;—like the thick lips of the Polish Princess 


‘amongst the’ Hapsburgs. 
Bat we are forgetting Sir Bernard Burke 
while dipping into the philosophy of his sub- 
. ‘The most attractive part of his book is 
not that which relates to England, but to his 
own heraldic kingdom. Many of us have heard 
before how Cromwell came to be represented in 
the last century by a grocer, and the Umfravilles 
by the master of a workhouse,—how a certain 


‘butcher in a country town not long since was 


entitled to quarter Plantagenet,—and a toll- 
ae descended from the Dudleys kept his 
“pike” near the very towers of their old castle. 
But Sir Bernard has fresher material to deal 
with in the results of the Encumbered Estates 
Court—a sabject full of picturesque horror, 


and which might well claim a book to itself. 


As he says :— 
“The gentry of Ireland are now, in many cases, 
i : new manners and new men are fill- 
ing the land, and the old time-honoured houses are 
passing rapidly away. Whoever collects instances 
of fallen families, some thirty years hence, will 
have a fruitful field to gather in. No one will gain- 
say the beneficial influence the Encumbered Es- 
tates Court has exercised in a national point of 
view, or fail to trace to its introduction into Ire- 
land the dawn of the prosperity which is now shin- 
ing on that most improving of countries. That it 
has worked infinite public good is undeniable; but 
it is equally certain, that the general benefit has 
been effected at the cost of much individual misery. 


. The condition of the country is increased by it, as 


the state of a boat's crew, tempest-tossed, with only 
a slender basket of provisions, is improved by some 
of the unhappy sufferers being thrown overboard 
and drowned. But the relatives of the doomed 
cannot but lament, and even the unconnected-spec- 
tators of such stern and sharp justice cannot re- 
main unconcerned. No cases of vicissitudes would 
be so pathetic, no episodes of decadence so lament- 
able as those that could be told, in connexion with 
the transfer of land in Ireland, but the wounds are 
too fresh, and the ruin too recent, for me to enter 
on so painfula theme. Many a well-born gentle- 
man—torn from his patrimony—has sought and 
found on the hospitable shores of Australia and 
America, the shelter and happiness denied to him 
in the land of his birth, while some I might men- 
tion, who staid at home in the vain hope of retriev- 
ing the past, or who were too old to enter on a new 
career, ended their days in the Poor House. What 
story of fiction is more striking than that of Mr. 
D'Arcy, of Kiltullagh and Clifilen Castle, in the 
county of Galway, who, after the ruinous sale of 
his estates, took orders and became a missionary in 
the very district which used to be his own? or, 
what more marvellous instance of the depreciation 
of property, than in the sale of Castle Hyde, in the 
county of Cork, the inheritance of Mr. Hyde, a 
scion of the Clarendon Hydes, and first cousin of 
the Duke of Devonshire, who was deprived of his 
fine old place in the worst times of the famine ’” 


And he follows this up, presently, by the 
story of the “Princess of Connemara”—the 
last and least fortunate of the Martins of Gal- 
way. The Famine overtook this unhappy lady 
when her estate was encumbered with a mort- 
gage held by the “ Law Life Assurance Society,” 
and here is the result :— 

“The year of famine came on, government works 
were commenced, and the tenants soon ceased to 
pay any rents whatever, and as a natural conse- 
quence the owners of so many thousand acres were 
no longer able to pay up the instalments due upon 
their mortgage. Men acting in bodies are 


‘seldom so merciful as when they are individually 


responsible for their deeds, and the Law Life 
Assurance Society formed no exception to this rule 
of general experience. They insisted upon the due 
performance of their bond, and that being under 
the circumstances impossible, this vast Connemara 
property came into the Encumbered Estates Court, 


_and the famous old race of Martin of Ballinahinch 


was sold out: the times were the worst possible for 


an advantageous sale ; and the Assurance Company 
bought in almost the entire of the estate, at a sum 
immeasurably below its real value, and quite in- 
adequate, even with the produce of the remnant 
of the lands bought by other parties, to the liquida- 


tion of its heavy liabilities. Nota single acre re- | 


mained for the poor heiress of what was once a 
princely estate, and while others were thus fatten- 


ing upon her ancient inheritance, the ‘ Princess of | 


Connemara,’ without any fault of her own, became 
an absolute pauper. The home of her fathers had 
— away to strangers, leaving nothing behind 

ut debts and the bitter recollection of what she 
had lately been. A more painful example of 
family decadence will not easily be found, though 


the roll of such events, as I have already shown, is | 


sufficiently extensive. * * In this total wreck of all 
her fortunes the ill-starred ‘ Princess of Connemara’ 
retired to Fontaine I'Evéque in Belgium, where for 
a short while she supported herself by her pen; but 
so scanty were the means thus obtained that she 
at length resolved to abandon the Continent for 
America, hoping to find in the New World an 
ampler field for her exertions. Some friends of 
the family now came forward with a small subserip- 
tion to enable her to carry out this object. Much 
it could not have been, for we find her embarking 
on the voyage in a sailing vessel, although she was 
far advanced in pregnancy. A- premature confine- 
ment was thie result in this den of misery, without 
medical attendant, without a nurse, without any 
one of the aids so indispensable at such a moment 
of danger and suffering. .Can it be a matter of 
surprise to any one that she died soon after she 
touched the shore; or, as some will have it, before 
she left the boat?” 


But who does the reader suppose is now the 
Chief of the O’Neills of Clanaboy? Sir Bernard 
Burke, who lives in the same town, shall tell 

“ Sergeant-Major BryanO Neill, youngest son of 
Sir Francis O'Neill, the sixth baronet, is now in 
his seventy-fifth year, and isa tall and distinguished 
looking man, in whose appearance and manners, 
notwithstanding his age and poverty, and the 
ordeal through which he has passed, may be traced 
the high lineage and noble blood of Clanaboy. 
And thus I close this sketch of the decadence of a 
branch of the royal house of O'Neill, in which the 
mutability of fortune is signally displayed. The 
descendant of Prince Niul of Scythia and Egypt, of 
Milesius, King in Spain, of the royal author, Cor- 
mac Udfadha, of Con of ‘ the hundred battles,’ and 
Niall the Great, of the chivalrous Niall Caille, and 
Hugh Boy, and Brian Balv, and Henry Caoch, 
and the gallant and dashing Colonel of Charles the 
First’s dragoons at the battle of Edge Hill, the 
cousin of three peers and of a duke, and the lineal 
descendant of a hundred kings, is reduced to the 
humble lot of a discharged pensioner of the crown, 
at two shillings and twopence a day, and occupies 
a reom in a small shop in on obscure street, where 


his eldest son is a coflinmaker ! 

A little of the Celtic sympathy so lavishly 
shown for the French Generals of Irish descent 
might be bestowed, we think, on this old 
soldier; but perhaps he is disqualitied by having 
fought loyally under the British Crown. There 
is hardly a sadder story in this painful but 
interesting work. 


Christian Philosophy—{ Die Christliche Philo- 
sophie|. By Dr. Heinrich Ritter. (Gottin- 
gen, Dieterich ; London, Nutt.) 

THE reader must not be misled by the title of 

this work into a supposition that it is a treatise 

of the practical kind, inculcating as much whole- 
some philosophy as may be supposed compatible 
with the Christian character; since it is nothing 
of the sort. It is neither more nor less than an 
elaborate history of the metaphysical philosophy 
of the whole civilized world, so far as this may 
be considered under the influence of the Chris- 
tian religion. Dr. Ritter is not only pre-emi- 
nent as an historian of philosophy; he is also 


especially historical in his very idea of phile- 
sophieal science. Agreeing with Hegel, that 
the successive systems respectively represent 
the ages of their production, he does not, how- 


ever, assume an absolute principle of construc- 
tion. Philosophy, with him, is never wholly 
independent of public opinion. This is the 
proposition which he lays down at the com- 
mencement of a recently-published work on 
‘Logic and Metaphysics,’"—and he now largely 
illustrates it by showing the vicissitudes to 
whieh phidoessiet is subject while influenced 
by a public opinion, of which Christianity is 
the basis. 

Separating the’ whole history of mankind 
into that of ancient and modern nations, Dr. 

Ritter arrives at the conclusion, that by the 
Christian religion alone is drawn the line, of 
demarcation which effects this division, and 
that the Christian nations alone have inherited 
from the races of classic antiquity the mission 
of civilizing the world. True, the Germans 
_were in their forests while the Romans were in 
their forum, and, therefore, in one sense ‘of 
the word, are just as old as any other branch 
of the Indo-Germanic race; but it was not till 
they were christianized that they took a part 
in the work of civilization. Universal history 
has its outsiders as well as the chronicle of 
particular countries ; and every one knows per- 
fectly well that the dynasties who rule the 
islands of the Pacific, though highly interesting 
to the traveller and the geographer, lie beyond 
the ken of the historian cane so called. 

It is not, therefore, by a mere caprice that 
the term ancient is so exclusively bestowed 
on the Greeks and Romans,—that the young 
sculptor, advised to study the antique, does 
not for a moment imagine that he is to betake 
himself to the Assyrian relics in the Layard 
collection. The Oriental influence only comes 
into the old Western World through the medium 
of Alexandrian dreamers, trained in the later 
Greek schools, and of polytheistic Romans, 
ready to include every conceivable deity in a 
vast pantheon. Thus the history of Christian 
philosophy begins where that of the classical 
nations leaves off; but Dr. Ritter takes pains to 
show that the old world was the foundation 
on which the new generation took its stand. 
Paganism and Christianity could not amal- 
gamate, perfectly antithetical as they were in 
every particular: the former patriotic, the latter 
cosmopolitan; the former sighing over the glories 
of an se past, the latter looking with faith 
towards an ideal future. But notwithstanding 
this antagonism, and notwithstanding an epoch 
of comparative indifference, during which two 
literatures, both in the same language, ran side 
by side without influencing each other, the 
Christians were trained in the learning of the 
old nations, and had firmly established them- 
_ selves on classic soil before the broad conversion 
of the races previously deemed barbarous was 
elfected. Hence the line of demarcation between 
the ancient and modern world is also a link of 
connexion; and, though writers of the Milner 
school may regret the Platonic influence which 
is visible among the Alexandrian Christians, 
the impartial thinker will come to the same 
conclusion as Dr, Ritter, that this phase among 
others was necessary to a religion that brought 
with it not only a new revelation of theological 
truth, but also gave a completely fresh turn to 
the civilization of mankind. 

The humanizing effect of Christianity, as 
shown in literature, is illustrated by Dr. Ritter, 
in a comparison between the representatives 
of the ancient and modern world :— 

The Greeks and Romans had not by their side 
any nation to be compared to them in point of 

ture; the other peoples with whom they held 
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intercourse they generally regarded as mere bar- 
ians. The modern nations, already inclined to 
attract into their sphere popular elements other 
than their own, could not, when they became 
acquainted with Greek civilization, resist its influ- 
ence; they sought perforce to master the arts, the 
language, the literature of the Greeks. Here we 
have a natural advance in the diffusion of civiliza- 
tion. Those who come later must seek to appro- 
priate to themselves the results of an earlier deve- 
lopment, that these may not be lost. But, on the 
other hand, how much greater is the susceptibility 
of modern nations for everything foreign! We not 
only throw open our markets to the products of the 
entire world, but we try to acquire the languages, 
traditions, art, history of every race. For the small- 
est song of every poor, rude, fallen nation we have 
an ear, and little as it may practically concern us, 
we strive to catch the peculiarity of its tongue. 
Not only the preponderating forms of an over- 
whelming civilization compel our attention, but our 
curiosity is excited by things the most minute and 
humble, because we fancy that we can hear in 
them some hidden sound of human nature. How 
much more comprehensive and profound are the 
attempts of the moderns to penetrate into the spirit 
of foreign nations than anything we find among 
the ancients, with respect to the civilization of 
their neighbours ! 
the Iberians, which were known to the ancients, 
—of the prolix Oriental works, of which they make 
mention, they have not considered anything worthy 
of incorporation into their general knowledge. 
They were in the habit of subjugating foreign 
nations; they drew from them a supply of slaves 
and soldiers; but they did not condescend to gather 
information respecting their culture. We are ac- 
customed to regard the Ancients as representatives 
of humanity; to us their works are objects by 
which we enlarge and refresh our knowledge of 
man, but in themselves they present the image of 
an insulated nationality rather than the example 
of a state of mind that can comprehend and appre- 
ciate the human in every form of its manifestation. 
Only the first volume of Dr. Ritter’s in- 
teresting book has yet made its appearance. 
This, in addition to the general survey of the 
subject to which we have more particularly 
referred, recounts in detail the progress of 
Christian philosophy among the ancients, both 
before and after the recognition of Christianity 
as a State religion, and then brings the nar- 
rative.down to the later schoolmen, with a 
separate chapter on those Arabian gee ye 
who at one period seemed on the point of 
snatching the hegemony of civilization from the 
hands of the Western world. Thus, a tolerably 
complete course of patristical and scholastic 
philosophy is presented to the studious public ; 
and, let us add, that the book is readable to a 
degree which, forty years ago, would never have 
been expected in the work of a German meta- 
physician. The remaining portion will continue 
the record from the era of the Reformation to 
the present time. 


A Treatise on the West Indian Incumbered 
Estates Acts. With an Appendix. By Re- 
John Cust, Esq., Law, 
Secretary to the Commission. (Amer.) 

DesrERATE diseases require strong treatment, 

and the state of Ireland in 1849 appeared well 

nigh desperate. The Irish Incumbered Estates 

Act was the remedy prescribed by the legisla- 

ture, and in less than four years 1,700,000 acres 

of land had been conveyed under its provisions. 

Those inferior “jems of the ocean,” the West 

Indian Islands, were philanthropized into a 

state as deplorable as that of the “first jem” 

itself. Estates which at one time realized many 
thousands a year came to return a few hundreds 
only, and then were thrown out of cultivation 
altogether, except where the local attorney 
man to realize a small profit by cultivatin 
or letting parts of the estate, concerning whic 


Of the great heroic poems of 


small matter he was often too considerate to 


trouble the owner in this country with any 
accounts. In the mean time, the jointures and 
other annuities charged on the estate by former 
owners, continued at their original amounts, 
and the state of the West Indian Islands in 
general was as bad as possible. 

At this juncture our legislature determined 
to try the prescription which had proved such 
a powerful restorative in Ireland. An Incum- 
bered Estates Act was concocted for the West 
Indies in 1854. Somehow, although the ser- 
vices of an Honorable Mr. Phipps were secured 
as Chief Commissioner, this act would not work ; 
and it was not until after an amended act had 
been passed in 1858 that a sale by auction 
under the Court was effected. The provisions 
of the West Indian Act as amended are very 
similar to those of the Irish Act; but there is 
this great difference in the mode of administer- 
ing the dose to the different patients: Ireland, 
having a hand in the passing of the Act, became 
subject at once to its provisions. In the case 
of the West Indies, the acts do not come into 
operation until an Order in Council to that 
effect is made, and this order cannot be issued 


until the Colonial Legislature has petitioned 


for it, and made provision for the local ex- 
penses. Some of the islands have looked upon 
this provision in the same light as a schoolboy 
would view a permission to be whipped, on 
his own application and on paying for the rod, 
and, accordingly, St. Vincent and Tobago are 
the only islands that have hitherto presented 
the necessary petition. It seems very doubtful 
whether the Act will ever be called into opera- 
tion as to the other islands; for, lo! while the 
medicine is mixing the patient gets better. A 
returning flush of health has spread over the 
islands,—a reaction from thestate of stupefaction 
into which the colonies were thrown by the 
emancipation and the destruction of the ap- 
prenticeship system, has appeared. The intro- 
duction of labourers by Coolie and Chinese 
emigration has commenced in earnest, and 
Lord Brougham, with the rump of the old 
anti-slavery party, is waiting upon the Duke of 
Newcastle with tales of the revival of the slave 
trade, of which the Duke does not believe 
one word. 

No one now denies that the emancipation 
was a great and glorious work ; whether, indeed, 
it might not have been more wisely carried out, 
whether the immense sacrifice of property which 
has followed was a necessary effect of that 
noble change, is a question on which much has 
been said, and on which, therefore, in our 
limited space, it is best to say nothing. It is 
enough that the great majority of the planters 
have been ruined by this philanthropic effort. 
Are they entitled to no more gentle treatment 
than being subjected toan Incumbered Estates 
Act? They want labour, and they want capital. 
May not emigration to the West Indies exist 
without the slave trade? and might not the 
of 1833 be nobly supple- 
mented by a little white by genie of 1860, 
which might show itself in measures which 
should facilitate the granting of improving 
leases by persons having limited interest in the 
land, or who are under disabilities, or even b 
grants of money for purposes of improvement 

We write in vain. e anti-slavery party is 
proud of its magnanimity in carrying emanci- 
pation and voting twenty millions sterling for 
compensation. Our miserable, uncultivated— 
or, at best, half-cultivated—islands are the 
honourable scars which they gained in that heroic 
act, and have the cmt | advantage of being 


scars upon other people. At any rate, if the 
colonies are to flourish, it shall not be for the 
benefit of those old enemies of the anti-slavery 


party—the planters, who, with some honour. 
able exceptions, opposed emancipation, but it 
shall be for the benefit of new owners, claiming 
under the Incumbered Estates Court. 

We do not for a moment accuse Lord 
Brougham and his friends of a deliberate desire 
to continue that state of depression and mise 
which the great social revolution of 1833 has 
caused, but we believe that they, from old 


association, too closely connect the prosperity 
of the West Indies with slavery. In spite of 
the elaborate efforts that have been made by 


some of them. to show that the abolition wag 


no cause of the distress that followed, but was - 


rather a boon to the planter, no sooner is there 
an ap ce of revived activity, than the 
Society smells slavery. We trust that the 
inquiry now contemplated may satisfy these 
suspicious gentlemen that the present immi- 
gration is free from the evils which they dread, 
and that the approaching convalescence of the 
West India Islands may justify a milder treat- 
ment than these Incumbered Estates Acts. 

To those who are concerned in the operation 
of these Acts the present will be found a very 
useful book of reference, containing as it does 
all the forms and directions which have been 
issued, with the decisions up to this time of 
Mr. Stonor, the present Chief Commissioner. 


1564—1621. The Life of Daniel Chamier, 
with the Journal of his Mission to the Court 
of Henry IV. in 1607—{Daniel Chamier, 
é&c.|. Published for the first time from the 
Original Manuscripts, with numerous and 
hitherto unedited Documents. By Charles 
Read. (Paris, Agence Centrale de la Société 
de l Histoire du Protestantisme Frangais.) 


Tue name of Chamier is known to the student 
of the history of the Reformation, in connexion 
with the grave scholastic literature, the suffer- 
ings, heroisms, and the dear-bought triumphs of 
those eventful times. In England, it is more 
familiar to us in its connexion with certain 
light and ephemeral literature illustrative of 
naval life. The respective bearers of this name 
are of the same family,—a family of Dauphiné, 
where Daniel, the most celebrated of French 
Protestant controversialists, was born, in the 
year 1564. He was born and reared, he lived 
and died, in fearful times. His father, a 
“doctor of the canon law” at Avignon, was 
one of the vanguard of the soldiers of the Re- 
formation; and in that capacity he was often 
hunted down, with his family, by the well- 
mounted dragoons of On one of 
these occasions he was compelled to fly on. foot, 
with a wife and six om 
Nismes. A in the biography, by 

old English deante, Quick (the original is in 
the lib in Red Cross Street), graphically 
describes how this journey with weary little 


children was in part effected :—“To wear away . 


the pains and irksomeness of their travel, he 
takes with him a bag of nuts, and threw them 
before him in the way, which these poor lambs 
running after to pick them up, did thus, insen- 
sibly, lose the sense of the length and trouble 
of their journey.” 

One of these little ones was —i > 
great Chamier,” as he is called, to this day, by 
the grateful Protestants of France generally. 
After severe training he was ordained to the 
ministry, and, subsequent to some office of pro- 
bation, he was “set in the golden candlestick 
at Aubenas.” It was a candlestick, the lights 
in which were speedily trodden out by the 
armed enemies of the who w 
have slain Daniel, but that he fled to Valz, 
“where he the river without any other 


clothes on his body than his bare shift, and so 


| 
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by the gracious providence of God escaped the 
hands of those barbarous murderers.” The latter 
manifested in what spirit they would -have 
negotiated with the minister, by the treatment 
which they awarded to the ministerial gown 
left behind him in his modest little pulpit :— 
“They made the poor gown suffer a most severe 
penance, disciplining it, and eg it most 
unmercifully many times a day, and, for many 
days together, bragging and ting of what 
cruelties they would have inflicted upon the 
just proprietor had he fallen into their hands.” 
en better days came on, Daniel Chamier 
was enabled to hold in peace the offices of pastor 
and professor at Montlima rt; and we may ap- 
propriately cite here a curious ph from 
the old biography by Quick, who resided, with 
a great-grandson of Daniel for his friendl 
neighbour, in the then pleasant locality whic 


he calls “ Bun Hill” :— 


“‘ How long this Academy continued at Montli- 
mart I know not. That it flourished I am very 
certain. For there was a very great conflux of 
youth unto it by this good token: The vineyards 
of Montlimart are all open. And the boys took 
their opportunity in vintage.time, and before, of 
plundering and spoiling the vines. For in the foreign 
academies and universities you do not meet with that 
strict and regular discipline which is religiously ob- 
served in our renowned universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Their way of education being quite 
contrary to ours, not observing that reverence, nor 
paying that deference to their Rectors which is 
regularly and duly paid unto the Heads of Houses 
with us. In truth, they are trained up unto such 
familiarity with them as breeds contempt, unto a 
liberty which without the cords and curbs of re- 
straining grace cannot but degenerate into licen- 
tiousness. And I made this sorrowful observation 
when I assisted at some foreign synods how their 
young ministers would carry it insolently and saucily 
towards the elder; and condoling with them about 
these affronts put upon them by these rude and ill- 
bred youths (the bad fruits of their unmannerly 
education at the university) those ancient divines 
would shrug up their shoulders, and sighing tell me, 
there was none other remedy than patience. It is 
true in France the younger ministers did observe a 
little better decorum unto their seniors than in the 
Reformed Confederate Netherlands. But the loose- 
ness of their youth in both nations is deplorable. 
Their unruliness at Montlimart, and the many dis- 
orders committed by them made the town grow 
weary of their company, and the Academy was 
transferred unto Die another city in this province.” 

It was during the period that Chamier exer- 
cised his responsible offices that he was de- 
spatched to the court of Henri IV., to obtain 
from that monarch his sanction to various 
objects, attainment to which on the part of Pro- 
testants, op as it was by Roman Catholics, 
was authorized by the Edict of Nantes. Let 
us notice, by the way, that if the assertion of 
Varillas, that Chamier was one of those em- 
ployed to draw up this edict cannot be sub- 
stantiated, he was assuredly among the most 
determined of those who, as long as Henri 
lived, kept that King, as far as so slippery a 
King could be kept, to the observance of the 
promises solemnly made in the great “ Edict.” 

It is to the journal recording the chief inci- 
dents of this mission that we now address our- 
selves. It is only n to premise that 
Chamier’s sole object was to obtain a service 


establishing of an “academy” for Protestants, 
which might have been performed in five 
minutes. ier was kept “on and off” just 


is a seditious fellow; if, in speaking to me, he 
dares utter a word that offends me, I will put 
him into a place he little dreams of.” is 
speech was reported to the missionary, who 
sets it down in his journal without comment ; 
and subsequently, on being informed that the 
monarch would be angry if Chamier styled the 
Roman Catholics “ Papists,” he registers this 
too, with the observation that, “the King shall 
call them what he chooses, but I will call them 
‘ Papists.’” 

At length commenced his efforts to obtain, 
what had been promised him, an audience of 
the King. One day the poor minister follows 
him through the alleys of the park at Fontaine- 
bleau, but at the end of the day he is told to “call 

in.” Ata later day, the Duke de Bouillon 
places him, by order or permission, at Henri’s 
chamber-door, from which, when that easy per- 
sonage issues, and that after 'a weary interval, 
it is —* remark, “I cannot speak with you 
to-day, M. le Connétable being present,—I will 
have no one by when you speak to me”; and 
so the petitioner goes back to his inn, to count 
his fast vanishing pistoles, and to take patience 
till the next appointed day arrives; and then, 
on presenting himself, he is kept waiting, only 
to be dismissed with the knowledge of the 
important fact, that His Majesty could not see 
him, as he was about to take medicine. He is 
bidden to come another day, with like result, 
and then is ordered to attend when the King 
dines in public. “ Accordingly,” he writes, 
“T went to the King’s dinner, at about two 
o'clock in the afternoon. When it was over, 
the King withdrew to the Queen’s apartments ; 
but I waited on till word was sent me by M. 
de Lomenie, that nothing further could be done 
that day, but that I must go the next day for 
the King’s rising, and accordingly I went,” and, 
after long waiting, he was commended to return 
“after dinner.” “ At the close of the dinner,” 
says Chamier, “the Cardinal Du Perron arrived, 
and the King received him with great caresses. 
When His Majesty retired with the Cardinal, 
I bowed to him. He then said to me, twice, 
‘I will speak with you by-and-by’; and then, 
turning to the Cardinal, he said, in my hearing, 
but in a lower voice, ‘ Of all the ministers, that 
fellow yonder is the worst!’” 

So again came many a disappointment, but 
Chamier on one occasion seems to have en- 
countered the King by chance. Henri was 
with M. de La Force, whom he left on seeing 
Chamier approach. The latter began at once 
by thanking him for past favours, requesting 
him to sanction the establishing of the college 
at Montlimart,— and finally besought the 
King to believe nothing to his (the minister’s) 
prejudice. The respectful intimation that he 
asked nothing but in accordance with the tenor 
of the Edict of toleration appears to have irri- 
tated the King, who, deferring other matters, 
dwelt upon Chamier’s character as an officious 
man :—“ If there is a cat to be whipped,” said 
he, “I believe it is you who must do it.” Henri 
alluded to the father of Chamier as a man of 
better quality of temper,—and added a caution 
to take care what he was about, or, said the 
gracious sovereign, “I will expel you the king- 
dom, not merely as a minister, but as a Frenc 
subject; for I account myself king over all— 
ministers, priests, and bishops.” Chamier de- 
fended himself fearlessly as the.two walked 
together through the park, till they found them- 
selves in the mud. en the King called for 
his horse, and the heroic monarch, sadly, yet 
wisely, afraid of wet feet, handed the minister 
over to Father Cotton, the Jesuit, who treated 
him with an excess of politeness, which was not 
destitute of a particular object. The great Sully, 

reformer as he was, went more directly to 


this object than the Jesuit. “ Don’t be obsti- 
nate,” he remarked, “when with the Ki 

Give way; confess that you have offended him, 
even if you have not done so!” There was 
something honest about the famous Jesuit, too. 
“He is a seditious fellow, that Chamier,” said 
the King to him, in the hearing of M. de St. 
Auban, who reported it to Daniel ;—“ Nay,” 
answered Cotton, “he appears to me an able 
and learned man.”—“ Appears!” exclaimed 
Henri, scornfully, “appearances are deceiving.” 

They were deceptive assuredly on more sides 
than one. Amid notices of how Chamier caught 
what may be called fragmentary audiences of. 
the King, at which he resolutely held on by the 
Edict of Nantes, the good Daniel registers a 
conversation between the Cardinal Du Perron 
and the Protestant Duke de Sully. The former 
could not imagine how the Duke could allow 
his opinions to stand in the way of his advance- 
ment or of his service to France. “There are 
more than mere opinions in the way,” said the 
Duke ; “my conscience will not bend itself to 
transubstantiation, communion under one ele- 
ment, and the worship of images” To which 
the Cardinal replied, “that there were expe- 
dients for these little difficulties ; that as to tran- 
substantiation and images, he might believeashe 
liked about them ; and that for the other matter, 
it would be easy to grant a privilege to him and 
his whole race always to receive the sacrament 
under both elements!” But neither the cour- 
tesy of this Cardinal, nor the politeness of 
Paul V., who regretted that he had not time to 
make a trip to Paris to effect the conversion of 
the Duke, nor the epistolary energy of Cle- 
ment VIII, could move Sully. Whatever 
they say,” remarked he to Chamier, “about 
changing my religion, tell them everywhere 
not to believe a word about it !” 

Hitherto Chamier had obtained no assurance 
from the King that the acts of those whom he 
represented should be sanctioned as far as the 
were authorized by the Edict of Nantes. 
long course of appointments and disappoint- 
ments had to be run through before this desired 
end was gradually obtained. Henri grew more 
gracious as the gout, by which he had been 
tormented, disappeared ; and the most Christian 
King graces the last scene with a fine burst of 
variegated light about him. He compared him- 
self very favourably with respect to many of his 
predecessors, and pointed to his ultimate success 
as a proof that what he had done was rightly 
done in the sight of God. “I know,” said he, 
“that lam very unworthy ofso much favour, for 
I neglect to do all the good that I might, and 
do much more evil than I ought; but my in- 
tentions are good,’— and here, adds the jour- 
nalist, “ he seemed tome tosob.” Chamier was 
not quite sure, but he gave the benefit of decent 
semblance to a king who professed what he dis- 
believed rather than lose the crown of France. 
On the 28th of March he set out on his journey 
southward, from whence he had departed on 
the previous 30th of October. His weg was 
lighter by many a score of pistoles than when 
he commenced his mission; but he took back 
a pretty ring for his handsome and excellent 
wife, and a recommendation from the Due de 
Bouillon to be extremely careful how he and 
his co-religionists acted in rfecting their reli- 
gious and civil rights, as otherwise “the King, 
contenting himself with general terms, —_ 
force you into illegal acts—just as he w 
h King d t ith 

together the great Aing does no wil 
him Pp sweet savour in this journal ; but as 
a recent convert he was the more zealously 
wroth against the moderator of that famous 
assembly “at Gap in Dolphiny,” at which the 
Pope was declared to be Antichrist, and the 


| 
| 
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from the a sanction touching the 
ve months. @ very idea of so honest an 
zealous a minister coming to court enraged the 
pervert monarch. “Ah,” said Henri, one day, 
when dining with the ex-shoemaker, Zamet de 
ee Baron de Murat, and “ lord of seven- 
teen hundred thousand dollars,” “that Chamier 
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declaration ordered to be inserted among 
the articles of confession. With regard to the 
journal itself, we may add, that it is not so 
entirely unknown as the editor seems to think. 
His own abstract, almost as copious as the 
original document, and published at Paris in 
1854, is now on our table. The whole of the 
diary will, however, probably be new to most 
of our readers; and it assuredly forms a striking 
chapter in the episodes which connect the early 
history of the reformed churches in France with 
those chronicles of the period subsequent to 
the demise of Louis the Fourteenth, which 
have been so admirably compiled by the pastor 
Coequerel, under the title of ‘L’Eglise dans le 
Désert’ The biography by the old dissenting 
minister, John Quick, is as well worth studying 
as the Journal by Chamier itself. But the 
incidents of the great scholar’s life have been 
rendered more or less familiar by the memoir 
of himself and his descendants, which appeared 
here in 1852. It will be sufficient for us, there- 
fore, to say here, that he continued, by his acts, 
ches and writings, to defend and further 
the cause of the Reformation, till “God was 
leased to send chariots of fire and horses for 
im, as he did for Elijah, to carry him home to 
glory.” This was in October, 1621, at Mont- 
auban, where he exercised the office of Professor 
of Theology. The Protestant city was in arms 
for its religious and political rights, and was 
being besieged by the royal and orthodox army 
of Louis the Thirteenth, in whose name both 
parties fought with equal energy. Old John 
Quick thus roughly and strikingly paints the 
picture of Chamier’s “ translation” :— 

“On the 16th of October 1621 the royal army 
made a general assault against Montauban intend- 
ing to take it by storm. The slaughter was 
exceeding great on the king’s side. For the de- 
fendants fought for their lives. The assailants for 
revenge and victory. All night the cannon roared 
most dreadfully. There were about 900 shot made 
against two bastions, that of Paillas and of Mous- 
tier. The breaches made by them were so wide 
that four horsemen might ride in a-breast through 
them. Bntthe next morning, being the Lord’s day, 
the thunder raged much more furiously and was 
double to whathad been thenight before. Thisobliged 
the poor citizens to double their devotions in the 
temple, and the soldiers their military prudence 
and courage in the places of assault. Several hun- 
dreds of the royalists both common soldiers and 
officers never were so rudely disciplined before as 
now by the Huguenots, who made the zealous 
catholics undergo the severest penance for their re- 
ligious attacking of them. Blood, wounds, broken 
limbs, dislocated bones, and death in its most grim 
and ghastly appearances were those kind presents 
they tendered them for beating up their quarters 
so early. The ditches and counter-scarps were all 
filled with multitudes of dead bodies. No consecra- 
ted medals, no blessed Agnus Dei, no holy chaplets, 
nor crucifixes, nor amulets could preserve these 
daring assailants from the mortal blows of the de- 
fendants. When their captains pressed on their 
companies to the assault and encouraged them by 
their example, crying: ‘Come, follow us!’ the poor 
soldiers were overheard to answer. ‘ Where the 
devil will you lead us? What else can we meet with 
in these entrenchments but present death?’ And 
indeed they met with it as soon as the words were 
out of their mouths. For they were killed in the 
very spot, and lie stretched out stark dead as they 
were banning and damning their evil fortune. Great 
was the loss and carnage of the royal army this day, 
and yet very inconsiderable as to number was that 
of the protestants. When the retreat was sounded 
by the king’s command (for he was there in person 
to give life and vigour unto the storm) and the as- 
sailants were withdrawn, the city counted but ten 
‘men lost on their side. But there was one of the 
ten who was better worth than the whole army, it 
‘was Mons. Chamier, who being in the way of his 


their ground manfully, for they fought to preserve 
the chastity of their wives, their own and their chil- 
dren’s lives, liberties and estates, the honour of 
their God, his gospel, their true and holy religion, 
their conscience and precious souls that they might 
not be polluted with nor enslaved unto idolatry. 
Whilst he was praying and thus exhorting a cannon 
bullet coming by struck him in the breast so that 
he fell dead in the place, and the bullet by him. 
Thus fell this great man. ere were several 
most remarkable passages in and about his death.” 

Over the great author of the ‘ Panstratia’ and 
the ‘Corpus Theologicum’ all churches mourned. 
It is greatly to the credit of many members of 
the Church to which he was most energetically 
opposed, that the man against whom, when he 
was alive, they struck most furiously, was after 
his death mentioned by them always with 

rofound respect, often with great affection. 

is works were to be found not only in such 
libraries as that of our Bishop Hall, but in 
those of Romish princes and prelates, who pur- 
chased his folios with avidity. In the annals 
of the religious history of France there is 
scarcely a greater name; but the name and the 
memory alone survive there. The family is 
extinct save in its female line, which flourishes 
in England. The great-grandson of Daniel, 
bearing also the same baptismal name, quitted 
France on the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and ultimately settled in England. 
His son, another Daniel, had a daughter, Judith, 
who married, in 1749, the Rev. Jean des 
Champs, minister of the French chapel in the 
Savey. Their son, John Ezekiel, assumed his 
mother’s family name of Chamier, and of his 
six sons there still. survive the Rev. William 
Chamier, minister of the English church in 
Paris; Henry Chamier, who has occupied the 
highest civil offices in the Presidency of Madras; 
and Capt. Frederick Chamier, who entered the 
naval service of England exactly half a century 
ago, and who is the author of ‘Ben Brace,’ 
‘Tom Bowling, ‘The Life of a Sailor, and 
other productions which have more amused 
some of our generation than they could have 
delighted his great ancestor. Be this as it may, 
that great ancestor has a most lively biographer 
in John Quick, who is one of those sprightly 
writers who not only tell a story well, but love 
to graft an anecdote on it when they pos- 
sibly can. We cite one of these “«& propos,” 
because it is not only good in itself, but it 
exhibits a pleasing social trait of a bitterly 
controversial time :— 

‘This brings to my mind a story of the like 
nature. Mons. Calvin was visited by Monluc, Bishop 
of Valence. His host conducted him to Calvin’s 
house. Monluc knocks at thedoor. Calvin opens 
it in his old gown and birette on his head (A birette 
is such a cap as our attornies wear in Term-time, 
or the servitors in our Universities). The bishop 
demands to speak with his master. Calvin answers, 
that himself was the master of that house. What, 
said Monluc, are you the famous Mons. Calvin, the 
pastor and professor of the church and Academy 
of Geneva? ‘I am the same,’ saith Calvin, ‘the hum- 
ble minister of God’s word in Geneva ;’ and invites 
the bishop into his poor lodgings, who after some 
| discourse passed betwixt them as learned men, 
| desires to see his library, and then and there dis- 

covered to him his quality. Mons. Calvin treats 
this great prelate with all becoming respect. Who 
demanding of him what salary he received from the 
| Lords of the city for his great labours, Mons. Cal- 
‘vin answered, that which they were well able to 
give him, and wherewith he was very well satisfied. 
_ How much, said the bishop, pray, Mons. Calvin, 
_let me know?! He told him his stipend annually was 
two hundred crowns. The bishop at this answer 
was amused. How, said he, do you preach and 
read a lecture in divinity, and moderate in the Aca- 
‘demical disputations, and assist the Consistorial 


duty, praying unto God to own his poor distressed | Assemblies once every day of the week, and undergo 
end the -veldiers to stand | earied 


‘such immense and unw labours for such a 
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sorry stipend’? O ungrateful Geneva! and 
his exclamations over and over. ‘ Well, 
Calvin, said the bishop, leave this unworthy 
that know not how to prize and recompense 
great merits, and come over to our holy Catholic 
church, make thy own demands, I will oblige my. 
self to see them punctually performed.’ But Mong. 
Calvin was above the world and the temptation of 
temporal riches and honour. The bishop desired 
to see his school, and as he was going out of it, he 
puts into Calvin’s hand a bag of gold. Mons, Cal. 
vin with much modesty and civility refuseth it, 
But being overcome with the bishop’s impertunity 
he tells his Lordship that he would accept of it pro. 
vided his Lordship do by another such bag as he 
would do with this. The bishop consents unto his 
motion. Whereupon Mons. Calvin rimgs:a little 
bell and there doth presently come out a layman in 
a blue apron. My Lord, said Mons. Calvin, this 
man is one of the deacons of our church ; and turn. 
ing to him: Brother, said he, conduct us to the 
Corban, and open the Poor’s-trunk unto us. The 
deacon doth it. Now, my Lord, said he, let your 
Lordship make good the promise ; I give my bag of 
gold unto the poor; do you give another.’ The 
bishop did it most freely upon the spot. For he 
was a noble and generous person, and would relate 
the story pleasantly among his friends how wittily 
Mons. Calvin got from him two bags of gold for the 
poor heretics of Geneva, and would never speak of 
him without terms of honour. Indeed by the laws of 
Geneva Mons. Calvin could not receive any pension 
or gratuity from a foreigner without the privity and 
consent of the Lords of that city. And by a canon 
of one of the national synods, the French minis- 
ters were forbidden the receiving of gifts or pre- 
sents from any persons. No wonder that Mons, 
Calvin deposited his in the poor’s-box, and Mons, 
Chamier his into the hands of his consistory.” 
The volume is ballasted by a very heavy and 
stony appendix, which is to be consulted rather 
than read ;—but its great attraction is in the 
journal and the biography. These would have 
satisfied Father Cotton himself, who, for his 
love of pleasant talking and reading, and plenty 
of both, was distinguished by Scaliger by the 
by no means unpleasant appellation of Gosstp- 
wony mus. 


Secret History of the Austrian Government, and 
of the Systematic Persecutions of Protestants. 
Compiled from Official Documents. By 
Alfred Michiels. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Tue author of this book explains its purpose 

by declaring that Austrian history has hitherto 

been falsified by flatterers of the Austrian 
throne. In this assertion he is justified by 

Hormayr, Director of the Viennese Archives 

during twenty-five years. Besides, the em- 

pire of the Hapsburgs has not been a favourite 
subject with historical writers. Schiller at- 
tracted attention to it, and the dramatic career 
of Wallenstein put the romancists on a fresh 
scent ; afterwards the elaborate work of Coxe 
seemed to occupy the ground; but the most 
important materials were secreted, while of 
those that had been given to the world, some 
of the best, such as the gigantic volume of 

Cardinal Caraffa, had been passed over. Ranke 

caught a few glimpses of the Imperial State 

Papers, but it was Hormayr, already mentioned, 

who laid bare the Austrian system. He was 

a man, says the compiler, of prodigious memory; 

his father had collected nine thousand portraits, 

and he could the of 

sonage painted in that vast gallery; he knew 

hundred dramas, and could recite 
ten or twelve thousand in 
l besides repeating three s of the 

Rneid backwards | We take this with a grain 

of salt; but it is indubitable that Hormayr, 

when he left Austria for Bavaria, carried with 
him an immense treasure of copied documents, 


notes, and reminiscences; in and in cer- 
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in manuscripts which the Vienna Govern- 
paper, and of which Dr. 
book us—apparently a ion 
a a French or German original—has found 
his authorities. The narrative is a painful, 
almost a repulsive one ; it is black with tragedy, 
it records a constant succession of crimes; still 
it is interesting, and not without value as a 
contribution to the history of modern Europe. 


The writer undisguisedly impeaches the | P® 


Austrian system as-a monstrous combination 
of hypeerisy, perfidy, and violence. He is 
con y @ partizan, and vilipends the Haps- 
burgs, with their agents, so matically, that 
seme readers may question his qualifications as 
an historian; but allowance must be made for 
strong feelings and a fervid style. Assuredly, 
if ever there were men whose atrocities it would 
be impossible to exaggerate, ve were the 
desolators of Germany—the Second Ferdinand, 
with Wallenstein and his mercenary swarms. 
There was a touch of heroism in the Fifth 
Charles, there was a glow even on the cruelties 
of the Second Philip, but Ferdinand and his 
successor were unidealized despots of the 
lowest type. Even Wallenstein, notwithstand- 
ing the nimbus that shines about his name, 
was very much of a-mock theatrical, barbaric 
hero. Consequently, the story is monotonously 
dulled with the stain of blood; the reign of 
Ferdinand for years was a series of executions ; 
the retrospect is crowded with wheels and 
ows; Bohemia was ruled by the gibbet; the 
eads of the forty-seven martyrs fell at Prague; 
the heads and limbs of innumerable victims 
blackened on gates and walls; the young, who 
escaped death, were condemned to wear red silk 
cords on their necks; women and children were 
slain; the peaceful classes were oppressed by 
military outrage and exaction: little wonder, 
then, if history has been loth to treat of times 
so utterly miserable. The truth is, however, 
that most of these episodes have been included 
in many works containing the modern annals 
of Germany, although, as M. Michiels says, new 
materials of great interest have recently been 
supplied from the archives of Vienna. Indeed, 
as illustrating the relations which have existed 
for ages between the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Jesuits especially, and the Hapsburgs, these 
revelations have a special value. 

They are generally too minute, and often too 
ghastly, to be exemplified by extracts. Some- 
times we are even disposed to question the 
good faith of Hormayr, as when he dilates on the 


’ sins of the Catholic Dean of Botinschbod and 


the Jesuit pastors. But, as we have said, any- 
thing is credible when associated with the fame 
of the Imperial Ferdinand and his minions. 
As forthe Emperor himself, Michiels affirms :— 


“ Though so cruel to others, Ferdinand was full 
of care for himself. He trembled at the appear- 
ance of the slightest danger. Though his whole 
reign was one continued war, he never learned 
how to wield a sword. Only once, during Ru- 
dolph’s war with the Ottomans, could he be in- 
duced to appear among the Imperialists, then 
encamped beneath the walls of Kanischa, in Hun- 
-~ But so great was his emotion, that he 

ided, before setting out, on making his will and 
invoking the aid of God. The future ——- at 
length quitted Gritz with enormous splendour, 
and, when he drew near the camp, he noticed a 
dense dust raised by oxen and pigs, that were 
being driven in. erdinand believed it was a 
squadron of marauding spahis ; he was attacked by 
panic terror, and his alarm affected the whole 
corps darmée marching after him. All these brave 
men, taking to flight, galloped off at full speed, in 


spite of the efforts made by Count Trautmansdorf 
to encourage the prince, 
Styria, 


traversed Hungary and 
crossed the Mur, and only regained their 


courage when safe on the other bank. This was 
Ferdinand’s solitary campaign: from that time his 
courage was only di in the forests upon in- 
offensive beasts; like Falstaff stabbing the dead, 
the gloomy emperor killed timid animals, in order 
persuade himself that he, too, had a hero's 

eart.” 

The volume contains an elaborate account, 
almost a memoir, of Wallenstein. The picture 
magnificence has been very pre- 


** Wallenstein’s immense riches, his profound re- 
serve and theatrical manners, were the principal 
means he employed to exalt the imagination of the 
masses. He always appeared in public surrounded 
by extraordinary pomp, and allowed all those 
attached to his house to share in his luxury. His 
officers lived sumptuously at his table, where never 
less than one hundred dishes were served. As he 
rewarded with excessive liberality, not only the 
multitude but the . greatest personages were 
dazzled by this Asiatic splendour. Six gates gave 
entrance to his at Prague, to make room 
for which he had pulled down one hundred houses. 
Similar chateaux were erected by his orders on all 
his numerous estates. Twenty-four chamberlains, 
sprung from the most noble families, disputed the 
honour of serving him, and ‘some sent back the 
golden key, emblem of their grade, to the emperor, 
in order that they might wait on Wallenstein. He 
educated sixty pages, dressed in blue velvet and 
gold, to whom he gave the first masters; fifty Tra- 
bants guarded his ante-chamber night and day; 
six barons and the same number of chevaliers were 
constantly within call to bear his orders. His 
mattre d’hétel was a person of distinction. A thou- 
sand persons usually formed his household, and 
above one thousand horses filled his stables, where 
they fed from marble mangers. When he set out 
on his travels, a hundred carriages, drawn by four 
or six horses, conveyed his servants and baggage; 
sixty carriages and fifty led horses carried the 
people of his suite; ten trumpeters with silver 
bugles preceded the procession. The richness of 
his liveries, the pomp of his equipages, and the de- 
coration of his a 
all the rest. In a hall of his palace at e he had 
himself painted in a triumphal car, with a wreath 
of laurels round his head, and astar above him. * * 
Wallenstein’s appearance was enough in itself to 
inspire fear and respect. His tall, thin figure, his 
haughty attitude, the stern expression of his pale 
face, his wide forehead, that seemed formed to 
command, his black hair, close shorn and harsh, 
his little dark eyes, in which the flame of ae 
shone, his haughty and suspicious look, his thi 
moustaches and tufted beard, produced, at the first 


sisted of a justaucorps of elk-skin, covered by a 
white doublet and cloak ; round his neck he wore 
a Spanish ruff; in his hat fluttered a large red 
plume, while scarlet pantaloons and boots of Cor- 
dovan leather, carefully padded on account of the 
gout, completed his ordinary attire. While his 
army devoted itself to pleasure, the deepest silence 
reigned around the general. He could not endure 
the rumbling of carts, loud conversations, or even 
simple sounds. One of his chamberlains was hanged 
for waking him without orders, and an officer se- 
cretly put to death because his spurs had clanked 
when he came to the general. His servants glided 
about the rooms like phantoms, and a dozen patrols 
incessantly moved round his tent or palace to 
maintain perpetual tranquillity. Chairs were also 
stretched across the streets, in order to guard him 
against any sound. Wallenstein was ever absorbed 
in himself, ever engaged with his plans and designs. 
He was never seen to smile, and his pride rendered 
him inaccessible to sensual pleasures. His only 
fanaticism was ambition. This strange chief medi- 
tated and acted incessantly, only taking counsel of 
himself, and disdaining strange advice and inspira- 
tions. When he gave any orders or explanations, 
he could not bear to be looked at curiously ; when 
he crossed the camp, the soldiers were obliged to 

d that they did not see him. Yet they 
suffered from an involuntary shudder when they 


saw him pass like a supernatural being. 


nts, were in harmony with | £4g¢ 


glance, a startling sensation. His usual dress con- | his life to be saved by a quack, whom he after- 


secrets from him, that the crowing of cocks or the 
barking of dogs never reached his ear, that 

sabres, and lances could not wound him, for he 
es a talisman that rendered him Master of 

ortune. They followed him as a ificati 

of Fate. Though champion of Rome against the 
innovators, the gloomy captain only put faith in 
the dreams of the occult sciences. hile a youth,, 
he was accompanied on his travels by the mathe- 
matician and astronomer Verdungas, who taught 
him te read the stars. He also resided for some 
time at Padua, in order to learn from another pro- 
fessor. The rooms of his palace at Prague were 
covered with emblems of divination and allegorical 
figures. His ambition led him to the desire of 
penetrating the secrets of the future; the Italian 
astrologer, Seni, lived beneath his roof, and the 
visionary couple frequently passed the night in 
chimerical studies. Never did Wallenstein set out 
on a new enterprise till he had consulted the lumi- 
nous Pythonesses of the firmament, for these dumb 
counsellors were to him Bible and Gospel. A pea- 
sant would not have behaved in a different way.” 

In contrast with Wallenstein, and also with 
Ferdinand, is the portrait of the Emperor 
Leopold, who every morning heard three 
masses on his knees, who doffed his hat to a 
monk, who put off his dinner during a thunder- 
storm, and who was a sort of sceptred 
Quasimodo :— 

“On his white and little gnomelike head weighed 
a vast peruke; he was very weak in the legs, and 
seemed to be always tottering. His stature below 
the middle height, the awkwardness of his gestures, 
and the stiffness of his manner, did not produce a 
favourable impression. His face was so projecting, 
his lower lip grew out so far beyond the upper, 
that his canine teeth were exposed: this conforma- 
tion, peculiar to the Habsburgs, though exaggerated 
in him, interfered with his speech, so that his lan- 
e resembled a grunt. With this ill-shapen 
mouth he had the temerity to play the flute, which ~ 
made him perfectly ridiculous. A black but very 
thin beard imperfectly covered his prodigious chin, 
He wrote so vilely that few secretaries could read 
his writing; and when he addressed an autograph 
letter to a crowned head, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to attach a copy to it.” 

There is an interesting account of Leopold’s 
illness, occasioned by poisoned candles, and of 
his cure by Francis Borri. Leopold, although 
a saint, was a believer in alchemy; and allowed 


wards gave up to be imprisoned for life by the 
Inquisition at Rome. As the narrative ap- 
proaches later times, it moves, to some — 
over ground already traversed by Vehse an 
other writers. The character of Kaunitz, for 
example, is familiar to English readers. But 
in the whole of Michiels’s composition there is 
a certain blending of originality and of illustra- 
tive detail, industriously put together, which 
render it an essentially readable book; while 
there is, besides, an abundance of anecdote, 
sketch, and historical variety. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes. By the 
Rev. T. W. Webb. (Longman & Co.)}—By “‘com- 
mon” telescopes are meant achromatics of various 
lengths, up to 5 or 54 feet, with apertures up to 
3} inches; orreflectors of somewhat larger diameter, 
The author gives instructions on the way of using 
the telescope, and ge out objects from the moon, 
the solar system, stars, and the nebula, giving 
instruction what to see, and how to see it. Nor is 
such instruction unnec . Many possess mode- 
rately good telescopes, who really do not know how 
to use them; or at most they are up to Jupiter's 
satellites and Saturn's ring, just as the yo 


There | French scholar used to be satisfied, perforce, wi 


303 
was something about him mysterious, solemn, and 
awe-inspiring. He walked along, surrounded by 
this magic influence, like a saddening halo. His 
troops firmly believed that he was in communion 
with the spirits of darkness, that the stars had no~ 

red :— 
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Télémaque and Bélisaire. To young observers, 
and to old observers who have never been young 
ones, this book must be a boon. There is none 
like it in the field: the larger works, such as 
Smyth’s ‘Celestial Cycle,’ from which Mr. Webb’s 
materials are collected, are not arranged for the 
beginner’s purpose, and are out of reasonable com- 
pass. The details before us are evidently the work 
of a zealous astronomer, who knows both the 
heavens and what has been written about them. 

Theory of Compound Interest and Annuities, with 
Logarithmic Tables. By Fedor Thoman. (Lock- 
wood & Co.)—This is a peculiar book, the work 
apparently of a foreigner ; but it is very good of its 
kind. The tables are not those to which an Eng- 
lish actuary is accustomed; they are logarithmic, 
and they consist only of the logarithms of amounts 
of one pound, and of the annuity which one pound 
will purchase. The rates are from 4 to 12 per 
cent., variously divided. The number of questions 
- solved is unusually varied ; and the author has the 
mathematics of his subject at his fingers’ ends. 
Accordingly, though this cannot be the only book 
of an English practitioner, we recommend it to the 
notice of actuaries and accountants. It does pro- 
fessional men good to see works which leave their 
beaten paths. 

On Thunder in Ethiopia—{Sur le Tonnerre en 
Ethiopie]. By Antoine d’Abbadie. (Paris, Impri- 
merie Impériale.)—A work by M. d’Abbadie, con- 
taining an immense number of observations made 
on the spot, must be a valuable present to the 
student of comparative meteorology. But it does 
not furnish us with any materials for comment. 

Experience of the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
, Pon York. (New Y ork.)—This company has lasted 

n years, has now eleven thousand policies, in- 


suring thirty-two millions of dollars, and possesses : 


assets of upwards of five millions. Its experience 
has been favourable, and decidedly confirms the 


been that to which Dean Trench pointed when 
he complained of English books on Proverbs:— 
“ Either they include matter which cannot fitly be 
placed before all, or they address themselves to the 
scholar alone; or, if not so, are at any rate inacces- 
sible to the mere lish reader,—or they contain 
bare lists of proverbs, with no ee to compare, 
illustrate, or explain them,—or, if t ey do seek to 
explain, they yet do it without attempting to sound 
the depths or measure the real significance of that 
which they attempt to unfold.” Taking British 
proverbs, for the most part, as his basis, Mr. Kelly 
arranges them according to their import and affinity, 
grouping under each translations of their equi- 
valents in foreign languages, the originals being 
generally appended in foot-notes. Thus, we dis- 
inguish, as it were, natural families of proverbs, 
the several members of which have their signifi- 
cance enhanced by the light they reflect on all. 
Mr. Kelly, moreover, has classified his very inter- 
esting collection, labelling it under a number of 
different heads,—and his volame, as a treasury of 
that which has been defined as “ the wit of one and 
the wisdom of many,” promises to be popular. 
English’s Folkestone and Sandgate Guide. With 
TIlilustrations and Maps. (Folkestone, English.)— 
‘‘Good wine needs no bush,” and a local guide 
needs little characterization. We know the book 
by heart, even as Mr. Mackie dissertates upon it— 
worthies, geology, railways, botany, hotels, Flora, 
picturesque points, and reasons for staying at the 
place as long as possible. Mr. Mackie deserves 
well of the Folkestone commonwealth. 


| 


Under Government: an Official Key to the Civil 
Service of the Crown, and Guide for Candidates 
seeking Appointments. By J.C. Parkinson. (Bell 
& Daldy.)—It may be taken for granted that many 
clear-headed English youths, of competent educa- 
tion, aspire to take a ticket in that lottery which 
distributes emoluments, in the Government service, 


assertions made elsewhere of the superior value of | of from 801. to 2,0007. or 3,000/. sterling a year. 
married over single life. Hear this, bachelors and | Fof the edification of all such, Mr. Parkinson's 


spinsters all! get married; live and let live. 


The | little volume has been compiled, and we consider 


work is most beautifully got up by the printer, and | it the best of its class that has been issued. 


very clearly elaborated by the writer, who signs 
himself Sheppard Homans, eee 
Letters from Alabama (U.S. ), chiefly relating to 


& Chase 


grams. 
Natural History. By Philip Henry Gosse. (Morgan | technical, and 
.)—Mr. Gosse’s books are always welcome , subject. Capt. 
to us when he writes on animals whose habits and | experience. 


A Handy Book for Rifle Volunteers. By Capt. 
W. G. Hartley. Illustrated with Plates and Dia- 
(Saunders & Otley.)—A very detailed, 
rofessional book on a popular 
artley has evidently had large 
He insists upon his own opinions, 


structure he himself has observed. Marine zoology | and furnishes instructions for a system of drill 
is his proper province, and there he may be taken _which—we are safe in saying— must be understood 
as a safe and entertaining guide. One of his books ' in order to be appreciated. 


has proved that out of that province he is no longer 
at home. 


His ‘Omphalos: an Attempt to untie’ Adolphe Scheeffer. 


An Essay on Toleration—[Essai, dc.]. By 
(Paris, Cherbuliez.)—In this 


the Geological Knot,’ has had no other effect than | treatise M. Schoeffer endeavours to reconcile -the 


to show that a good naturalist in other departments 
may be a very indifferent geologist. His “‘ Law of 
Prochronism,” as maintained in ‘Omphalos,’ is a 
most unlawful theory. It scarcely lived a brief 
hour, and was decently interred in that sepulchre 
which ever yawns for crude theories. How a really 
clever naturalist could so theorize might have 
astonished those who do not know that a man 
seldom makes a sound geologist unless he is ‘‘ to 
the manner,” or rather to the hammer, “born.” 
He may be minute in insects, great in crabs, and 
eminent in sea-anemones, and yet dull in petri- 
factions. These letters contain entertaining and 
familiar observations by a naturalist spending seven 
or eight months in the hilly region of the State of 
Alabama, and they principally bear upon entomo- 
logy. The texture is of the slightest, and the 
science is of the most popular order. Here and 
there are a few pleasing illustrations of insect 
- instinctsand habits. Some of these we might have 
been rt ee = extract, had not the whole con- 
tents of the little volume appeared in a magazine 

which we never before heard of, but which. if we 
remember aright, the sheeted walls of certain parts 
of London now kindly inform us may be procured 
for the small sum of one penny weekly. Those 
who have not expended their pence in compliance 
with the invitation of the industrious bill-stickers 
may lay them out to worse account than in the 


purchase of the nt reproduction. 

Proverbs of all Nations, Compared, ined, 
and Illustrated. By Walter K. Kelly. (Kent & 
Co.)}—The object held in view by Mr. Kelly has 


principles of an established and permanent ortho- 
doxy with the laws of liberty and toleration. His 
argument, erudite and ingenious, spreads over a 
large area, including many controverted doctrines. 
It differs in one sense from that of Laboulaye, 
Jules Simon, and Prévost Paradol; but it is written 
broadly and generously, and, although many 
zealous readers might find it impossible to accept 
the writer’s point of view, none can dispute the 
integrity and force with which he pursues even 
that which may be regarded as no more than a 
series of plausibilities. 

The English in India: Letters from Nagpore, 
written in 1857-58. By Captain Evans Bell, 
Second Madras European Light Infantry. (Chap- 
man.)—These letters originally appeared in the 
Leader and Daily News, and having been already 
before the public, and generally read and dis- 
cussed, cannot of course obtain or require an ex- 
tended notice in these columns. Their intrinsic 
merit is, however, so great, that we will not pass 
them by without recommending them to the atten- 
tion of all who have not perused them, and to the 
re-perusal and study of those who have. They con- 
tain the soundest views on the most important 
subjects connected with our Indian Government, 
and are written in a clear, forcible, and pleasing 
style. The author is, in military matters, a dis- 
ciple of the Jacob school. He is for irregular corps, 
with three officers to each; for the eral reduc- 
tion of the army to the number India can finan- 
cially bear. To compensate for this reduction he 


is for governing, not for garrisoning India; for 


attaching, , and the nati 
tically crushed and plundered by the English. He. 
is for restoring the provinces impoliticl and iniqui- 
tously annexed by Lord Dalhousie ; for sweeping 
off the whole brood of red-tape civilians. Writing 
from N one of the most im cities in 
Central India, he writes with authority, for he 
could see many of his theories ically tested ; 
for example, the value of the support of the native 
princes, evidenced by the ty of the Banka Ba 
and the Nizam, who saved Southern India for us, 
and the hatred caused by the resumptions, confis- 
cations and annexations of Lord Dalhousie and his. 
followers, demonstrated by the determined and 
general revolt in the Jhansi districts. We 

that this little volume deserves to be studied by all 
who take an interest in the welfare of India; and 
we believe that it will have more than an 
meral existence, and survive the autumn, whi 
has strewed already most of the leaves that grew 
out of the Revolt. 

The Lazar-House of Leros : a Tale of the Eastern 
Church in the Seventeenth Century. Historical 
Tales, No. VI. (Parker.)\—Though we have un- 
doubted authority for saying that “brevity is the 
soul of wit,” yet wit is not necessarily comprehended 
in brevity, or this tale would be witty beyond 
expression ; for it gives an account of the perse- 
cution, banishments, and murder of Cyril Lucar, 
patriarch of Constantinople; of the Lazar-House in 
the Levant, and of the Basilian nuns, who devoted 
themselves for life to attend upon the sufferers; 
and all in the space which would be demanded by 
each subject for its due treatment: so that the 
little volume, though carefully written, has a 


certain disjointed and 
which was not observed in its predecessors. 
A Wife's Home Duties; containing Practical Hints 


to Inexperienced H. (Bell & Daldy.)— 
‘A Wife’s Home Duties’! what an array of appa- 
rently trivial matters present themselves to our 
mental vision at the mention of the subject:—a 
subject which is seldom fairly considered by the 
modern belle. Weare not going to suggest a Mid- 
dle Class Examination of all Candidates for the 
Home Office; we are too polite to the sex to 
insist on their knowing anything about the value 
of such unromantic things as f and mutton, 
soap and candles, and we are too courteous even 
to affirm that a well-cooked dinner ranks almost as 
high as an embroidered smoking cap or Verdi's 
favourite air. The t little work may be 
useful to Misses fresh from school, who are 
to form matrimonial ties, but to those who have 
been trained by a mother, in a well-ordered 
home, these hints will surely be superfluous. 
Irene; or, Sketches of Character. (Saunders & 
Otley.) —These ‘Sketches’ are of the purest water, 
as jewellers say of their diamonds. The colours 
sink into the canvas so deeply as to become in- 
distinct. Nor is this the only peculiarity here. 
The diction is perplexing, and decidedly at variance 
with the rules of Lindley Murray. 


“My Name is Norval.” Travestied by F. R. 5. 


(Carter.)— We were puzzled to account for the pub- 
lication of this trifle until the repetition of a name 
in no fewer than thirteen places suggested to us 


Cuttle, and of his having inherited from that per- 
sonage a desire of taking an observation of a parti- 
cular patronymic. 
author on having produced a travestie of ‘‘ Norval,” 
but we candidly acknowledge that he has succeeded 
in producing one of “Carter.” 

e following pamphléts on Parliamentary and. 
other subjects lie before us :—Parts I., II. and 
III. of An Address to the Landed Gentry of England 
on the Land Bills before Parliament (Smith),—The 
Marquis of Normanby's Speech on Italian Affairs 
(Ridgway),—Observations on the Negotiations re- 
specting the Affairs of Italy, bya M.P. (Ridgway), 
—Europe’s Woe and England's Duty, by Eusebes 
Clio (Wilson),— Parliamentary Reform, Should the 
Colonies be Represented? by T. C. M. Meekins 


(Butterworth),—Jmmigration to the British West 
Indies. Is it the Slave-Trade revived or not? by the © 
Rev. W. G. Barrett (Bennett),—and a Letter to 


Americans in Europe, by a 
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Elder & Co.),— Duke of Coburg’s Pamphlet on Russia 
(Hardwicke),— The Peace of Villafranca: Thou 

G. F. Avesani (Jeffs),—Napoleon the Third in 

| Bs by an +4 Liberal,— National Defence in 

, with the Opinions of Pitt and Fox on the 

Arming ‘of the People, collected by ' Toulmin Be 


to the Saetenved War claiming the Original 
strong Gun Health and 


Trafic: being a Letter addressed to W. S. Lindsay, 
Esq., by T. L. Wood, . (Stanford),— Proposed 
Ship Railway across the 1 umus of Suez, by Messrs. 


Brumlees and Webb (Reed),—The Fauna of Black- 

heath and its cag og (Clowes),— The Roman or 
Turkish Bath, by Mr. W. Potter (Sim »—Mr. 
J. Howie's Guide and Manual for St. Andrew's 
(Henderson), — Nature and her Agents shown to be 
more efficient in Curing Disease, and less hazardous 
to employ, than parm Drug-Medication, by Scru- 

tator Verax (Pitman),—the first number of Recrea- 

tive Science: a Monthly Record of Intellectual Ob- 
servation (Groombridge),— Fifth Report of the Asso- 
ciation for Promoting Im a in Agricultural 
Labourers of Scotland (Blackwood),—A Singular 
Case of Paralysis, and its Remedial Application of 
the Turpentine Liniment, by Miss Banister (Met- 
chim),—Mr. Francis Hincks’s Speech on the Results 
of Negro Emancipation,—A Visit to Earlswood, the 
Asylum of Idiots, by the Rev. E. Sidney,—The 
Work and the Counter-Work; or, the Religious 
Revival in Belfast: with an Explanation of the 
Physical Phenomena, by the Archdeacon of Meath 
(Hodges, Smith & Co.) 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Prose Stories, cr. Svo. 2a. 6d. cl. 

s Bella Sandford, new edition, fe. Svo. 29. bds. 
Biblical Reason Why, The, cr. ®vo. 2a. 6d. cl. 
Boy's Birthday Book, The, a0 Mrs. Hall and others, er. Svo. 5s. cl. 
Burns's Poetical W orks, ed. b Macpherson, illust. cl. 
Chamband, Fables Choisies, édition, par Picquot., 2s. cl. 
Chevreul on Colour, trans. by Martel, new edit. 5a. cl. ( Bohn.) 


Domestic pbortes, by Author of ‘ John Halifax,’ fe. Svo. 22. 6d. bds. 
Dumas, The Countess de Charny, fe. 8vo. 2s. bds. 
Ellicott on St. Pauls to Ephesians; 2nd ed. Svo. Sa. 6d, 
Cyclopedia, Th er. Svo, 3a. 6-4. el. 

bie’s (Rev. H. J.) ) er. Ta. el. 


Goodwin's Parish Sermons, Ist Series, 3rd edi edit. fe. Svo. Ge. cl. 
Gretton’s The V icissitudes of Italy. new edit. fe. Svo. 2a. bds. 
Hodgson's Novels, Kettle’s ‘ Smugglers and Foresters,’ 2s. bds. 
from the Land of Luther. lémo. 3s. cl. 

James's Naral History of Great Britain, new ed. Vol. 5, fe. Svo. 5a 
M‘Clelland’s Medical Topography of Bengal, post Svo. 4a, Ge, el. 
Meeden's French & Eng. Commercial Co .2 ed. 4a. 6d. 
Missionary “crm ons preached in Hagley Ch: fe. S¥o. 2s, Gd. cl. 
Miller's Histo wry of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 8vo. cl. 

's Physiolugy of Articulation, er. Svo. 3s. cl. 
Ollendorff’s Method of German Handwritin cr. Svo. 2a. 
Parent’ J Cabinet of Amusement, The, new ed. Vol. 10, man Sto, Ia. 
Renée of Francc, I)uchess of Ferrara. Mem: rials of, er. Svo. cl, 
fcott's Waverley Novels, illust. Vol. 5,* Antiquary,” Vol. 1, 4*. éd. 
hot-Gun and Sporting Rifle, The, by Stonehenge, fe. ite. 6d. 


torrow’'s Inia an: dt hristian Missions, fe. 2a. 
ales from * Vol. 1, f. Svo. le. éd. el. 

ales from * lack w: od,” Vol. 6, fe. Svo. la. éd. el. 

hree Sermons on the Lord’s Su per, cr. Svo. la. 6d. cl. 


Tuscany in 1843 and } post éd. cl. 

s Loving Counsels, tnd edit. fe Svo. 4a. 6d. cl. 

raleott’s uide to the Coast of Kent, fe. 

faleott’s Guide to the Coast of Sussex, fe. Sro. 

fatter’s English Phraseology, to be translated into Prench, 34 cl 
Abbey Sermons, , Ind Series, o sw ed. 
iner’s Grammar of New Testament, tr. by Masson, V. 2, 7s. 
forkwoman’s Day, Tite, 18mo. la. cl. 


ADVERTISEMENT. }—-NEW BIRTHDAY GIFT.— THE 
write by BOOK,’ an entirely original work, 
n 


Mrs. 8. C. Hall, William Howitt, Augustus 

omas Miller George Augustus Sala, William 
Breage ‘and Sutherland Edwards, forming a charming col- 
lection of Tales, Essays, and peumatives of Adventure, illus- 
trated with 100 Engravings. I t will be accepted with delight 
all for it contains matter to please every 


taste, to and to interest. ‘The Boys’ Birthday 
Book’ cloth, extra-gilt sides, back, and 


. Price 5s. .As a new gift-book it the 
est merits, and 4 sure to be tow te —London Houl- 
ston & Wright, 65 aternoster-row; and all Boo ers. — 
KB Wil shortly ready, ‘THE GIRLS’ BIRTHDAY 


ogg LADY'S NEWSPAPER and 
CTORIAL TIMES the BEST ILLUSTRATED 
WEEKLY JOURNAL ~& LADIES, being especially 

devoted to their interests, instruction, and amusement. 
It contains each week, besides the usual Illustrations of the 
Events of the Day, the latest Paris Fashions and the newest 
Work-table Patterns (working size), and is therefore par- 
ticularly valuable to Ladies and Families out of — and 
quite invaluable in - Colonies. 


Colony ; and Si Copy, 
any respectable News-agent or direct from Publisher, 
Fleet- 


may be made payable. 


LEIGH HUNT. 


The t that Leigh Hunt is dead will 
cast a gloom over many a heart, “‘in which his 
us made sunshine.” There was such a 
in all his writings,—the bright- 
ness of his spirit shone so clearly in every line he 
pain in trying to realize the sadness 
of death in with a library companion— 
a fireside friend—whose genial fancy made the 
driest disquisition pleasant, and who was alwa 
so ready to sympathize with human joy. His 
name, even met by chance in a ne per, 
be the readings; and the notices of his death will 
the first ee sad thoughts to which his name 
Not that Leigh Hunt avoided 
the paul to topics of life, but that he had the 
= of taking away even the bitterness of tears. 

e remember, as an instance, one in his 
essay ‘On the Deaths of Little Children.’ We 
cannot recall the exact words,—-but the meaning 
was, that those who lose one of their children at 
an early are never, as it were, without an 
infant Their other children grow up into 
womanhood or manhood, and one loses the memo 
of their but of this one it is sai 
with its kind] y harshness, 
and blessed it into an eternal image of youth and 
innocence.” The thought is as true as it is bright 
and touching. 

As a prose writer, Leigh Hunt is more known 
to modern readers by his purely literary essays 
than by the political writings which flowed from 
his pen in the vigour of early manhood. This is 
scarcely just to his powers. Many who have known 
him as the gentle man and thoughtful essayist have 
wondered to think that he should have had aggres- 
sive energy enough to attack the Regent in the day 
of his power; and they have made the memory 
of the Prince blacker than it is by regarding 
him as the oppressor of a mild and unprovoking 
poet. They foeget that Leigh Hunt wielded one 
of the most us lances in the forlorn hope of 
Liberals, who, long before “‘ Reform” was popular, 
fought against the civil and religious bigotry of 
the time. His articles in the Examiner denouncing | 
the Prince Regent were as bitterly hostileas any that | 
came from the pen of Junius. Assuredly Leigh Hunt 
showed no weak shrinking when his hand laid on 
the lash, and it is in no way surprising that the 
Government were provoked into retaliation. It. 
is said in “compiled” biographies of Leigh Hunt , 
that he was imprisoned for two for calling | 
the Regent “an Adonis of fifty”; but the cause 
of offence was much more serious. 


for which Leigh Hunt was indicted 1 in 
the Examiner of March 22, 1812. It opened 
thus :— 

“The Prince t is still ineverybody’s mouth; 


and unless he is as insensible to biting as to banter- 
ing, a delicious time he has of it in that remorseless 
ubiquity. If a person takes in a newspaper, the 
first thing he does when he looks at it, is to give 
the old and say, ‘ Well, what of the Prince 
Regent now! If he goes out after breakfast, the 
first friend he meets is sure to begin talking about | 
the Prince R 
a shrug. 


er ne and he in a hurry, who is 
the other side of the wa halloes, as he 
ine things these, of the Prince Regent 
Toa on scarcely pass by two people walking to- 
gether, but you shall hear the words, ‘ Prince Re- 
gent ;—‘if the Prince Regent has done that he 
must be —,’ or such as ‘ The Prince t and 
Lord Yar——.,,’ the rest escapes in the distance. 
At dinner the Prince t quite ecli the 
goose or the calf’s-head ; the tea- table, of course, 
rings of the Prince Regent ; ‘if ‘the company go “ the 
theatre to see ‘The Hypocrite,’ or the new farce of 
‘Turn Out,’ they cannot help thinking of the Prince 
Regent; and, as Dean Swift extracted philosophi- 
cal meditation from a broomstick, so it would not 
be if any serious person, in going to bed, 


surprising 
ugh | should find in his very nightcap something to re- 


short, there is no other subject but one can at 


The article | 


all pretend to a place in the attention of our country- 
men, and that is their old topic the weather ; their 
whole sympathies are at present divided between 
the Prince Regent and the barometer.” 

The power of this tirade is unques- 
tionable. Junius gives a greater sense of vigor- 
ous attack, but this paints the scandal of the 
Regent’s life as a poet would t it; you 
think not of the writer’s opinion, = of the’ in- 
voluntary contempt and aversion of Englishmen 
of every class. ‘There is something of the poet 
in the way he brings before you so vividly the 
life in the public ou realize how 


recalled | the Regent is the talk of the whole town. The 
groan of the man taking up his new ; the 
shrug of the two separating friends; e who is 


lounging along the street will take your arm and 

turn back with you to expatiate on the Money 

side of the way halloes out, as he goes,” &c., 

stamps into the mind the main 

fact of the article—that the Regent and his doings 

were a public shame! 

The article then notices a dinner of the St. 
Patrick’s Society where the Regent’s name was 
received with hisses, and it replies to some attacks 
of the Morning Post on the Society. It points out 
that in the very same number of the Post there 
appear some wretched commonplace lines, ‘aa 
ing the t as ‘Glory of the People,” “* Pro- 
tector of the Arts,” and adding, amongst other 
fulsome “Wherever you appear you con- 
quer all hearts, wipe away tears, excite desire and 
love, and win beauty towards you.” Leigh Hunt 
thus comments on these and on other expressions :— 

“What person, unacquainted with the true state 
of the case, would i e in reading these astound- 
wm Saar that this ‘ Glory of the People’ was the 
su ject of millions of shrugs and reproaches! that 
this ‘ Protector of the Arts’ “had named a wretched 
foreigner his historical painter, in disparagement 
or in ignorance of the merits of his own country- 
men! that this ‘Mccenas of the Age patronized 
not a single writer !— that this * Breather 
of Eloquence’ could not say a few decent extempore 

words—if we are to judge, at least, from what he 

said to his regiment on its embarkation for Por- 
, tugal!—that this ‘ Conqueror of hearts’ was the 
| | disappointer of hopes—that this ‘ Exciter of desire’ 
'[bravo! Messieurs of the Post]—this Adonis in 
_ loveliness was a corpulent man of fifty!—in short, 
that this delightful, blissful, wise, pleasurable, 
_ honourable, virtuous, true, and immortal prince was 
a violator of his word, a libertine over head and 
ears in disgrace, a despiser of domestic ties, the 
companion of gamblers and demireps, aman who 
has just closed half a century without one single 
claim on the gratitude of his country or the respect 


of posterity ! 
per invective. 


is is no ordi new They 
are ‘‘ words that burn,” because Hunt believed them 
to be true. They are very different in character from 
what any denunciation of a man in power would be 
to-day. Todefy the Regent's power was, as Hunt well 
knew, to brave perils of which the present genera- 


egent, and the twoalways separate with | _ days of Toryism, it was in the main 
He who is lounging along the street will | for the 
take your arm and turn back with you to expatiate 


tion of writers have little or no experience. Not 
alone was Opposition dangerous in 
puiar ; 

t war ried with it 
nearly all En after victory 
in Spain the nation ay loss of real 


energy of Leigh Hunt's attack there can 
be no doubt. Quite a from the vices of the 
Prince Regent (and of these there is little ques- 
tion now), it seems to our mind a masterpiece of 
invective. In fact, the Regent was unfairly 
matched in the contest. Hunt brought wit and 
genius to back his political opinions—the Regent 
nly a prison, which brought round 
the incarcerated wit new friends, and the glory of 


same ! 


- 


Carlton House to the Court of Victoria 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | ot home 
a martyrdom endured with cheerful constancy. 
Almost half a century has passed since Hunt wrote 
this article—since the — reigned. What a 
change from the bold “ Roman hand” of the 
the sither stamped or nost_naid to any Br writing we have quoted to the thoughtful, con- 
siderate essays which came in later years from the 
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e grace of a genuine scholar- 
a ‘el could brush the dew off a spring flower 
and turn over the leaves of an old rare book with 
the same loving and knowing touch. He is not in 
his prose writings so much a part and parcel of 
English literature as his more ardent admirers 
might desire; but though not embodied among 
the rare good books of modern English prose (a 
small collection) he has given a —s flavour 
to the current literature of the da 
It is not ienainethe mah of Leigh Hunt 
as a poet. e is associated with Keats and 
Shelley among the poets of intense human feeling. 
He has not Shelley’s cent command of words; 
but he has not his fault of soaring high above 
common sympathy. He has much of Keats’s ten- 
derness; but he has not the straying discursiveness 
which makes all Keats wrote (save perhaps ‘Hype- 
rion’) like a fine garden half-smothered in rich 
wild grass. Hunt’s great fault is the excessive effort 
to express very nice distinctions of feeling, and “en 
—the least sensual of men and of 
forced to be sensuous in imagery that he may 
express shades of meaning with more impressive- 
ness. Some of his shorter poems are quite free 
from any error of the kind; and those devoted to 
the home affections are models of natural and 
manly simplicity. His poetry, as a whole, is but 
little quoted; it has few passages fit to pass into 
_ familiar use by writers wanting a compact phrase 
or verse to add emphasis or illustration to their 
own thoughts. But his poems — especially his 
* Story of Rimini’ and his Italian translations—are 
read by many poets themselves, who insensibly 
borrow the rich Southern perfume of his verse and 
take a lesson from its power of suggesting a whole 
picture by strong light thrown on one or two 
ts. 


poin 

As a critic, Leigh Hunt has, we think, his most 
solid claim to a place in our standard English 
literature. Even his ephemeral notices of plays 
and players in the News (a journal which preceded 
the Hxaminer) were stamped with the fairness 
and freedom which marked his critical writin 
throughout his life. ee independently of the 
honesty of his nature, h every requisite 
for superior criticism. e was a man of various 
reading, a good scholar, was catholic in taste, and 
widely sympathetic in feeling. The purely literary 
essays—the ‘Indicator’ and its companion pub- 
lications—and the volumes, ‘Wit and Humour’ 
and ‘I and Fancy’. are fine, almost 
faultless, specimens of genial criticism. 

The distinct peculiarity of Leigh Hunt, how- 
ever, seems to us that he has left on our literature 
and on our minds an impress greater than any of 
his single works—or than his collected works—will 
seem to justify. The truth is, that to those who 
knew the man nothing that he ever wrote seemed 
equal to himself. He seemed always to have sa 
served something better than anything he had 
speken or written. This was, in fact, only the 
influence of his character, g itself without 
effort on his part on the minds of all who came 
near him. Even those who only knew him by his 
writings seemed able to read “ een the lines” 
the noble spirit superior to the words. His whole 
life, known only in its more prominent actions, or 
in its minor details, was-up to a very high standard. 
“He did nothing low ormean.” He was a poet and 
a man of genius, and yet no plodding bookseller’s 


£5 | was more fitted for the old days of the 


| hack ever possessed more patience in collecting ma- 7 Palmieri, the Director of the Observatory on the the 


terials. He thought no toil too Ay va oe out mountain, makes the following report — 
might do 


small facts that he 


and local records. As he advanced in life, from direction. Tn proportion to the » however, 


time 
youth to middle age, he was a living refutation of that it has been running it has made but slight 


be- | the worldly maxims which attribute generosity to advances, and that for two reasons—first, because 


outh, and harder virtues to maturity and old age. it has fallen into a deep valley called ‘Rio 

n literature, as in daily life, — oe di Quaglia’; and, secondly, because the new 
became kindly and considerate to a fault. When | lava has constantly risen over the older and 
he had fifty, he no more could have written | dened lava, thus forming a high mountain where 
the philippic against the Regent than he could before there was a very deep valley called ‘ Foss 


:| have fought a duel. The indignation against | Grande,’ of which not the slightest trace remains, 


wrong-doing would be as warm, the courage to | The continued elevation of the lava by successive 
face a prison would be as high, but to the “ pith | superimpositi 
and moment” of the young journalist would be has occasioned frequent overflowings, on one side 
added the “ pale cast of thought” of the man who | towards the road, and on the other over the culti- 
had known suffering both physical and mental, | vated landsin the direction of the ‘Tironi.’ The lava 
and who could not, without some compunc- | always flows out in a secret manner, and proceeds 
tion, deliver his “swashing blow,” as in the | by some subterraneous chambers after the manner 
days of youth. This tenderness and delicacy | of an aqueduct, which have been formed by itself, 
were no signs of intellectual decay; they were | —and when it is in a large mass it often breaks 
the evidence of growth in one who was no/in some directions the walls of the 
mere literary partisan, but a man, sharing human | and bursts forth an unexpected and unusual river 
pathies and not able to into discussion | of fire in a spot where it has not been seen for a 
the in e intensity of hot youth seeing no right save on | long time. It happens, too, that when the bod 
its own side. We think there is something like of lava diminishes a hole remains open, through 
a poem in this twofold life of Leigh Hunt— | which a river of fire may be seen running through 
known to one generation as the fearless martyr to | the passage, and sending forth smoke and sublima- 
truth, to the other as a tender poet, an essayist | tions,—so that from a distance the aperture has 
touching nothing that he did not brighten. | the saath the of being a simple smoke-hole. In 
In private intercourse Leigh Hunt was at first | this lava has a tendency to show itself 
timid and reserved, almost to shyness—not from | - ards the end of its course, and always better 
any mental awkwardness, but because of later | when there is a more rapid descent. On the even- 
years he never had robust health. Meeting stran- | ing of the 3rd of August the streams of lava towards 
gers was always a kind of trial to him, though al- | the extremity of the current appeared to be almost 
ways ready to receive any with any claim on his | spent; but on the following evening the stream 
attention. His conversation, at first broken and | appeared at a little distance from its source, in a 
tentative, required but the full consciousness of | site where it has not been visible for a year, and all 
sympathetic auditors and interlocutors to swell into | supposed that another mouth had been opened 
as pleasant a stream of talk as ever here. This new branch of lava followed the direction 
worked out its way to the light of the ‘scorie’ of 1819, and moderated theimpetusand 
Thro’ the filtering recesses of thought and of lore. the vivacity of those on the Rio di Quaglia and the 
Not that Leigh Hunt was witty nor in any ab- Tironi. The character of this lava, which appeared 
solute sense humorous, but that when animated | 0” the 4th of August, is somewhat different from 
he said everythin happily, and could give a quaint | that of the other streams, even in colour. If the 
curious turn to the most commonplace conversa- | eruption is not finished, as it appeared to be, it is 
tion. There never was a man who more needed | in a certain phase of declination, from which it may 
loving hands and voices around him; and it is a | #gin increase considerably. In the month of June 
happiness to think that he never wanted them. It the seism h signalled four shocks of earthquake, 
was joyous to see how, when sitting silent and the last of which was on the 29th of the month, 
os ,—for physical delicacy affected his spirits, and was very strong; but from that day up to the 
e would brighten up at the pressure of a friendly | 10th of August no other has been marked. The 
hand, would answer readily to a cheery voice, and | #pparatus of variation of Lamont has presented by 
would share in any talk—the chit-chat of the day, its inclination the fact noted by me on other occa- 
the nonsense of the hour—with a zest which | sions, of remarkable perturbations by which the 
showed that his heart beat strongest in response to scale of the instrument has got beyond the field of 
human love. We often thought that Leigh Hunt | thetube, and aftersome time hasreturned. The water 
tron than | of the wells in the month of May was greatly dimi- 
the modern times of the publisher. When a book | »ished,—so that on drawing a line from the summit 
was a great event, —when the writer was a man of the mountain to the belfry of the Church of Our 
personally sought out and cherished for what he | Lady at Pugliano, it was found that the wells 
wrote,—Leigh Hunt would have been the personal | towards the east of this line had sensibly decreased 
darling of the few, whose love would have been | in the quantity of water, whilst those on the west 
brought home to him, —he would have “heard” | were unchanged. The smoke of the lava, which is 
reviews instead of reading them,—he would have | 20t very abundant, has occasioned no injury to 
received affectionate homage instead of publishers’ | Vegetation, as it is chloriodic acid, and not sulphuric 
cheques. It is pleasant to record that to a| acid; but this is not the case with the two smoking 
great extent the latter days of his life were mouths at the summit of the mountain, the exha- 
saved from any serious pecuniary trouble by the | lations from which, especially if mingled with rain, 
pension of 200/. a year, granted by the Queen at have produced considerable damage,—indeed, in 
the instance of Lord John Russell in 1847. Up | the direction of the O ‘they destroyed 
to the last he took an interest in the literature and | even the ferns. The mass of lava which has issued 
news of the day, and within the last few weeks he | from the lateral mouth at the foot of the cone, 
contributed some remarks on Shelley to the Spec- | Under the enormous congeries which conceals it, 
tator. He was passionately fond of music. Almost | May with much probability be estimated at + age 
his last words were in applause of an Italian song 36,000,000 of cubic mitres, in a superficies o 
sung by his daughter in the next room, and at the about two square miles. The altered form of the 


ith ground by the enormous masses of hardened lava 
moment he passed away without pain. which have filled up valleys, elevated mountains, 


and created new ‘burroni’ trenches, exposes 
many estates to t danger from future inunda- 


ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 


Vesvvivs has within the last month or two dis- | tions of fire, but, in my opinion, to no danger from 
played so much activity, and has committed such | the water, as the ‘scorie’ has a marvellous _ 
devastation, that it has become one of the = perty of abso 
topics of conversation and anxiety in Naples. Pro ore 


rbing and retaining rain - 
1855 I SW an impetuows torent formed 


306 
Leigh Hunt’s essays on general and literary 

topics were toe many and too various to be all 
good. In his er to the 
emotions—sometimes keenly painful—of composi- | Conscientious Workmanship; a few pages 0 $ ment regarding the protracted eruption of Vasu. 
tion, and it may be said that on many subjects | antiquarian works (such as “The Town; or, the Old | vius. From that time the lava has continued te 
he felt too deeply to be perfect master of the 
best modes of expression. In many of his 
writings the sentiment is too much for the style: 
Just as emotion weakens the voice, the expres-| 
sion becomes involved and the sentences lag, 
cause behind the words is the consciousness of »| 
thought still unexpressed—still as it were glowing | 
in the author’s mind, but not yet cooled enough to | 
come out cast im a solid figure. This is more | 
especially the case with Leigh Hunt's favourite | 
subjects—country walks, flowers, and old poetry 
the colouring overruns the outline. But through 
all his prose writings there is the sunshine of a very 

| 

| 

| 


—— 
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by the rains pass just behind the Observatory, by 
the Fosso della Vetrama, and then fall into another 
called the Farame, finally running into a channel 
which had been formed of mason work. After the 
lava, however, had filled up those great burroni 
(valleys), not one drop of water was seen to run 
down on Massa an . Sebastiano. Vesuvius 
has often presented the phenomenon of long periods 
of small eruptions through mouths near the sum- 
mit of the cone, but the continued flowing of lava 
for fifteen months h an opening at the base 
of the cone is a fact ectly new, as is also new 
and singular the mode in which the lava bursts out, 
arid flows secretly for upwards of a mile at times, 
not betraying the source from which it comes even 
by its smoke. -When, however, it is remembered 
that such an opening near the base of the cone is 
in direct communication with the lower part of 
the central axis of the same,—that is, with the 
regular chimney of the volcano,—the fact will 
appear new, perhaps, but very natural, and then 
it will awaken no surprise to see lava coming out 
without a smoking aperture, because the great 
cone of Vesuvius at this conjunction gives out 
smoke at the top and lava at the base. I have ex- 

ined my reasons for believing that the lava now 
issuing is in direct communication with the central 


axis of the cone in the ‘ Annali dell’ Osservatorio.’ 


After this I am in no degree surprised at the long 
duration of the eruption, and only hope that some 
incident may quickly arise calculated to check it, 
though it is very possible that it may last some 
time longer. Should it cease, we may be able to 
make some path to the Observatory, which is visited 
by strangers, as well as by myself, with great 
difficulty, being compelled to scramble over hard, 
rugged hillocks of lava. The scientific investiga- 
tions which I have been able to make with regard 
to this eruption I have given to the public in the 
same number of the ‘Annali dell’ Osservatorio :’ 
and here I wish only to remark the great abun- 
dance of lead I have found in the largest number 
of sublimations gathered in the smoke-holes of the 
lava, though the chlorure of lead alone and erystal- 
lized has been very rare. Lead was never observed 
in the lava by those who before me had examined 
the matter which was collected in the smoke-holes. 
I found it for the first time in an aperture of the 
lava in 1855, in the state of chlorure, but in this 
eruption it forms a part of the greater number of 
the sublimations, and is almost always mixed with 
other matter, which is generally chlorure and sul- 
phate. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


Keswick, August, 1859, 

I have often wondered why the Lake poets have 
been so silent about that lake which rejoices in the 
Scandinavian name of Thirlmere. It is certainly 
lone and long, lying like an ichthyosaurus among 
the crags, with sunshine only occasionally playing 
over its surface. Storms and volcanoes have had 
their own wild way here, tumbling down bastions 
of porphyry on the western side, or pushing up 
pillar-lke peaks where the eagle used to build his 
nest out of the light, or from which he set sail with 
a desolate cry into the sunset. It is just the sort 
of spot we might expect a water-spout to choose 
for emptying itself, as a traveller who stays at 
the cosy little inn may employ himself with reflect- 
ing, if his thoughts do not tend to the grassy little 
churchyard opposite, with the shadows of the six 
or seven pines wavering in through the window, 
and casting a transitory gloom on the half-filled 

usually garnishing the inn table. ‘The 
vag’s Head,” or as we t to find it is now 
ungrammatically called, “‘The Horse Head,” at 
Wythburn, is a warm and hospitable little inn, as 
all huntsmen and anglers know; yet there is a 
character about it. When last there I 
meditated upon a row of tin receptacles for candles, 
the design of which appeared to have been taken 
from cottin-plates, and in the intervals of wind and 
rain, which dashed against the window mournfully, 
I endeavoured to cheer myself by looking steadily at 
the little church-door, studded with nails, “‘ that is 
80 rusty right across the way.” When the storm 
philan 


was over I went on, thinking of thropic Ben- 


jamin the waggoner, as in his remorse of ae 
e flagellated his horses up the neighbouring hill. 
The ascent on the Westmoreland side was formerly 
the scene of a melancholy occurrence, as appears 
from a curious inscription on a slab of inte the 
roadside. Either from an original apoplectic ten- 
dency, or from the result of ease accelerated by teo 
much good food, and retarded by too slow driving, it 
is impossible to say,— but no sooner was the acclivity 
of the hill reached than the faithful carriage-horse 
of William Ball, Esq., fell down and never rose 
again. His master, who belongs to the Society of 
Friends, and composes verses in a very pretty ivied 
cottage, immediately below Rydal Mount, had the 
trusty animal, buried, and went to the expense of 
commemorating the event in a quatrain carved in 
stone on the roadside. It is as follows:— 
Fallen from his fellow’s side, 
The steed beneath is lying, 
In harness here he died, 
His only fault was dying. 
—A fault we are all of us liable to, as a poetical 
friend of ours remarked. On the Cumberland side, 
close by the lake, is another stone, not nearly so 
well known as the aforesaid inscription, though it 
may have an interest for some few people. The 
country people call it the Black , and an old 
man of seventy, who lives at the Nag’s Head, told 
me he remembered cutting his name on it in his 
schooldays. I had heard of certain initials I wished 
to find, if these were still there,—and when I had 
rubbed a play-bill off the stone, as the rain enabled 
me to do, I found-—-W. W., D. W., J. W., M. H., 
S. T. C., indicative to me of Wordsworth, and his 
sister, and brother, his sister-inJaw, and Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. There are few traditions to be 
found among the vales and hills, save only of ghosts 
or of haunted houses, or of shepherds that have 
been storm-stricken. On the western side of the 
Fell is a house that has been haunted by strange 
mists from the lake, or mysterious figures of moon- 
light,—and as the gusts how] and moan in the clefts 
practical people find no difficulty in attributing to 
them, or to their congeners, the owls, all the agony 
supposed to be undergone by unhappy spirits. 
There are even people unideal enough, who, in 
reply to Wordsworth’s question, how the faithful 
deg, who watched for three weeks over poor 
Gough, could have been supported, make answer 
—very easily, though disagreeably; but these, of 
course, are your literal people, to whom “‘a prim- 
rose by a river's brim” is simply nothing more than 
‘a yellow primrose,”—fawning slaves, in fact, who 
commit all kinds of unpoetical acts, and perhaps 
systematically practise, and even defend the prac- 
tice of botany over the graves of their relations or 
their neighbours. The only refuge which a poet 
has is to make friends with the clouds and the 
shadows, with the sportive little rills that leap guile- 
lessly from rock to rock, and may perhaps tho- 
roughly splash you, if you come too near them, but 
are not in the habit of saying unkind words, We 
like the feeling which Burns had for the “ wee 
timorous beastie,” when he bids it : 
Na start awa sae hasty, 
Wr bickering brattle; 
—and, without desiring to confabulate with mam- 
malia or rodentia, can thoroughly indorse what he 
afterwards expresses :— 
I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 
Has broken nature's social union, 
An’ justifies that ill opinion 
Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor earth-born companion 
An’ jellow mortal. 
There is opportunity enough for a follower of 
Kirby or Spence on these fells,—for there are 
grasshoppers “catching their hearts up” at the 
touch of sunshine, and gorgeous bu ies sailing 
magnificently over the ferns, and plump moor- 
game whirring away at every stride we take in 
the heather. How delicions the colour, rivalling 
even that of Venice! As we cross the rude 
wooden bridge dividing Thirlmere Lake, and climb 
the pebbly path which the water has raked in 
Armboth Fell, the vast bulk ae comes 
out grandly, spreading away, Wi is seven or 
eight dodds, from Wythburn as far as St. John’s 
Vale. Dividing the vales of Legberthwaite and 
St. John, we have the oak woods, lustrous with sun- 


light, upon Eagle Crag; an arm of Saddleback 
fills up view to the north-west; and behind us 
rise up in the distance the pillar in Ennerdale, 
then Great Gable and Great and “ the camp- 
like tent of hills” that are curtained with nests 
and clouds in the west. The vale of Seawaite 
lies in a haze of silver, through which we track 
a dim line marking the waterfall over the Sty 
Head, upon which we hope that a picturesque- 
loving friend of ours will soon construct, as he 
talks of doing, a rustic bridge. All tourists ought 
to thank him for the protection he has given to the 
well on Great Gable, which is fed by the snow and 
dews,—and through half the year is only seen by 
heaven alone. Winding among crags and 
heather tracts,—and now and then shoe-deep in 
snuff-coloured pools of water, we step north- 
westward to Keswick. There is a sheepfold which 
we should like an artist to paint,—its base all green 
with tufts of parsley fern; its centre carpeted with 
soft turf, and its walls blotched with grey and 
golden lichens. At a turn of the crag we come 
suddenly upon the finest view in the Lake District. 
At our feet, among boulders feathered with moun- 
tain ash, runs the Derwent winding round a fir-clad 
hill which the Roman eagle once held, and from 
which the sentinel looked out for the signal from 
the green mound of Caermot. Derwentwater, the 
beautiful, with its wooded promontories and islands, 
shimmers away in the soft evening light—with 
Bassenthwaite lake and the woods of Wythop 
spreading beyond — suggesting a memory of the 
Dead Sea, the vale of the Jordan, and the Lake of 
Galilee. At the head of the mere frowns Skiddaw 
the black—with Latrigg its cub; and on the west- 
ern side Cat Bells, down whose fairy slopes and 
‘‘ smooth enamelled green” we can well believe that 
atroopof fairies dance. We can hear how “‘ the water 
comes downat Lodore,” among the larchesand birch- 
trees, and amid scents of meadow saffron and 
woodruff. Thinking of Coleridge and Southey, 
and of Shelley, etat. 17, chasing his wife, etat. 15, 
in the garden at Portinscale, we wander in green 
meadows listening to pleasantly sounding streams 
until we reach a friendly house that looks upon 
Derwentwater. When we have talked of poets 
dead and gone, and idyllic poets living, we go to 
bed, drawing up our window-blind to let in the 
moonlight shining down on the lake, and irradiating 
the gloom of Wallow Crag. T. B. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Leghorn, August 21. 

Ir the fairy Maimoun, or any other of those 
locomotive spirits of the Arabian tales whodelighted 
our childhood, by transporting our favourite heroes 
and heroines from Cairo to Damascus, or from the 
capital of India (whatever that may be) to Samar- 
cand through the air, in the space of an hour, had 
taken it into her fairyship’s head last night to make 
an excursion along the Mediterranean shore from 
Naples to Leghorn inclusive, she would have been 
as great a contrast in the mood of mind and outward 
bearing of the two Italian cities, as between the 
lonely Jinn-haunted tomb where she took up her 
protégé (say Bedreddin of the cream tarts, for 
example) at Cairo, and the brilliant marriage fes- 
tival amid which she set him down at Damascus. . 
Sullen and louring in the transparent starlight sits 
the beautiful Parthenope, by the waters of her un- 
rivalled bay; she, like her own Vesuvius, seething 
to the brim with internal fires. But the mountain 
has found terrible vent for the desolating mischief 
in lava streams and ashes, while the city yet groans, 
throbs, and trembles, convulsively inarticulate, 
under the ure of the red right hand of tyranny. 
Hence y arrests and nightly declarations of a 
state of siege. Hence crime and misery, and shame 
unspeakable, to all true hearts. Fatuity on the 
throne and falsehood in the council. ies in the 
household, and cannon in the streets. Mistrust, and 
terror, and hatred, and treachery everywhere. O, 
most beautiful Parthenope! the locomotive fairy 
would soon have fled away shuddering from the tramp 
of the armed patrol, the stealthy whisper of the 
midnight spy—tutelary deities of your ill-fated love- 
liness; and passing by Gaéta of the orange groves, 
refuge of ancient despots and chief foundry 
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of new despotisms, passing Tiber’s mouth, clogged 
with foul vapours of Papal anathema, she would 
gladly have hurried into this humble Tuscan port, 
in its birth-night ball-dress of banners and illumi- 
nations. 

This is the second night within a week that has 
seen the illumination-lamps alight here. The first 
was on Tuesday, the 16th, when the Assembly, 
now prorogued, had just unanimously voted the 
total incompatibility of the Austro-Lorenese Dy- 
nasty to hold sway in Tuscany. That was a great 
day in the Hall of the Five Hundred, when the 
President made known the result of the secret vote 
of the Assembly, and, after examining the balls 
dropped into the urns, pronounced, without pre- 
amble, the words “They are all black.” For be it 
known that in Florencealone, in all Europe, the black 
ball is the sign of assent to, and the white ball 
that of dissent from, a measure; and this pecu- 
liarity dates from old republican days, on some 
occasion when the victorious Neri or black party 
returned triumphant from banishment to power. 
So in Florence to black-ball a friend is, strange to 
say, the highest compliment one can pay him. 

The shouts of applause from the eager crowd 
filling the lower half of the immense hall on that 
day,—a crowd in which créme dela créme, bourgeoisie 
and people were jumbled together in right Tuscan 
fashion, had hardly ceased to echo in the ears that 
heard them, when on the 20th of August the 
Assembly met again, to give its vote on the 
union of Tuscany with Piedmont, which had been 
ae ange at the close of the former sitting by 

ince Ferdinand Strozzi. Again, between two 
and three thousand anxious faces thronged the hall 
below the railing, more anxious far this time, 
because the result was less certain. One might 
almost have fancied, in the pause of expectation 
before the vote was declared, that the great tri- 
coloured banners drooping from the walls ‘‘ waved 
without a blast,” like those under which William 
Deloraine passed down the aisles of Melrose Abbey. 
But again the President announced that, by the 
unanimous vote of the members present, 163 in 
number, the all-important measure was assured. 
The entire number of the members of the Tuscan 
Chambers is 172. Four were absent on Diplomatic 
missions; one on account of illness. Of the four 
remaining members, one was Signor Montanelli; 
the well-known Tuscan minister of 1848, who was 
in favour of the accession of Prince Napoleon, and 
Signor Mazzoni and two others, whose names I 
forget, held for the Republican form of Government ; 
but these four gentlemen, finding themselves in so 
impotent a minority, had agreed to stay away from 
the sitting. 

The tempest of fervent Vivas that burst out when 
the vote was made known, this time fairly hurried 
the grave dignity of “the House” along with it; 
and the Assembly cheered as lustily as the visitors, 
unchecked by the President's bell, which had been 
in great request at the Tuesday’s sitting; and the 
circles of enthusiastic feeling, eddying out through 
the City, soon reached the neighbouring towns, and 
before evening set the Leghorn bands and banners 

irri Even the poorest neighbourhood, as soon 
as dusk set in, had its patriotic four candle-ends in 
each squalid window; and in a suburb inhabited 
almost exclusively by poor fishermen and facchini 
an open-air shrine of the Madonna was brilliantly, 
aye, and tastefully, dressed out with lamps and 
flowers, in sign of gratitude “‘ for the great mercy 
that day vouchsafed by her.” The Piazza Grande 
and the adjacent streets were of course the most 
richly and gaily illuminated of the whole town, the 
ci-devant royal residence queerly enough taking the 
lion’s share in the display ; and for hours after mid- 
night, with bands playing Garibaldi’s hymn, and 
crowds madly chorusing its burden of “ Va fuori 
d@’ Italia,” and shouts of “ Viva Vittorio Emmanuele, 
nostro re/” (Long live Victor Emmanuel our King/) 
which flew on the night wind far beyond the distant 
porta a mare, the Livornese citizens worthily made a 
night of it, though not assuredly in the usual groggy 
acceptance of the phrase. 

Pisa, Lucca, Siena, and Pistoja, and a number 
of other towns and townlets did the like, but the 
— was less expansive in its demonstrations, 

feeling that the success obtained was, of 


the people, popular, disdained to light up lamps in 
its own honour ; and though the joy of the citizens 
was general, deep, and unmistakeable ; though the 
streets were thronged with holiday » an 
everything bore an air de féte, yet the Florentines 
indulged in no thundering Garibaldi hymns; for 
had not the General himself been among 
them five days before? and had not they fairly 
lifted him off his legs, in the Piazza della Signoria, 
and carried him without ever letting him touch 
ground,—his manly voice choked, and his deep-set 
eyes full of tears of sympathetic emotion,—right 
up the great staircase into the council-hall? Na- 
tional Hymn-singing was very well in its way, but 
it was too frothy an expansion wheh better things 
were to be wrought. They had done their duty 
by themselves, their children, and Italy, and they 
knew it, and showed it, with a tranquil insouct- 
ance which sat not ungracefully on the descendants 
of old Guelphs and Ghibellines, who seemed to 
say, with a pleasant smile and wave of the hand, 
“connu/” ‘We took out our diploma in these 
matters a good round number of centuries ago, and 
they come quite easy and natural to us.” So in 
Florence, there was much walking, smiling, con- 
gratulating, talking, and rejoicing; but very little 
singing, and zo shouting. Here and there, at most, 
in the course of the evening, a single voice might 
be heard quavering away with hearty goodwill the 
Florentine gamin’s last favourite stave on the for- 
tunes of the dethroned “ Babbo.” 
There ! let him go; 
A German scamp he is; 
For ne’er in Pitti Palace 
he more show his phiz! 
A deputation, headed by Prince Ferdinand 
Strozzi, is to set out immediately for Turin, to 
offer Tuscany to the King’s acceptance. 


is 
reply, we trust, will give a little clearer insight into | 


the dark corners of diplomacy, now double-locked 
and barred up at Zurich. Prince Joseph Ponia- 
towski’s semi-official mission to Florence seems to 
promise no better success to our runaway Lords 
than that of M. Reiset, and the dictum of Baron 
de Rechberg that, “ with a little time and patience, 
Tuscany will gladly receive back her lawful rulers,” 
is met on the part of the humbler classes (gente 
minuto, minute or microscopic people, as the 
Codini love to call them), with a contemptuous 
ejaculation of “ s?, eh?” —“‘ they will, will they ?”— 
drawled out for half a minute; and then, sharp 
and short, “‘ 2’ ci vengano pure un poco po’ erini/”— 
“* Let ’em try it on a bit, poor dears! 

As I came out of the Palazzo Vecchio, after the 
vote of decadence on Tuesday last, I heard a young 
artisan, heated and grimy with long waiting for 
the news, remark to a companion on the 
steps, “Why don’t they sing Te Deum for this 


now?” And a hackney coachman, eagerly bending | 


down from his box as I passed, inquired of me anxi- 
ously whether “all had gone as it should do, up yon- 
der?” Small indiaations these, it is true, of great 
matters. But, O, Herr Baron de Rechberg! O ye 
wearers of ever-so-many stars and cordons/ ye sitters 
at royal and ministerial banquets! for you such little 
facts should be as thefiery writing on the wall. Why, 
in your cast of the popular drama, will you persist 
in leaving out the principal performer's part “ by 
particular desire” of those who hope to profit by 
the omission? If you will but suffer sunny little 
Tuscany to give herself away, as her heart desires, 
to the t Zouave corporal, well and good, she 
will cast in her lot joyfully with that of Piedmont, 
and as in duty bound will pray that the shadow of 
_ diamond epaulettes grow never less; if not, 
ware how you force her old sovereigns back upon 
her by bayonet law, for though single-handed she 
needs must yield to an overwhelming force, she 
stands now linked in a common bond of danger and 
of faith with Modena, Parma, and the Legations, 
whose venture is thrice as desperate as her own; 
and though she have peaceful olives on her up- 
lands, and bounteous corn and vines garlanding her 
valleys, she has store of iron in her mountains yet, 
and,.....Garibaldi, to teach her how to use it! 


Tu. T. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP 


tem of Measures, Weights, and Coins, will be held 
on Monday, the 10th of October, at four o'clock, in 
St. George’s Hall, Bradford, Yorkshire. M. Miche] 
Chevalier, Vice-President, will take the chair. Be. 
yond routine business, the Association will chi 
occupy itself with the adoption of the mitre, the 
litre, and the gramme, as the respective units of 
length, capacity, and weight, as recommended by 
the British branch. : 

The Congress of Mechanical Engineers will he 
held in Leeds on the 6th and 7th of September. 
The illustrations of modern gunnery are expected 
to be numerous and striking. 

Mr. Cole suggests a solution of the Foreign 


Office difficulty :— 
** South Kensington. 


“The present Government having decided that 
the style of the architecture of the Foreign Office 
shall be Italian, has asked Mr. Gilbert Scott to 
make the design. Mr. Scott has hitherto distin. 
guished himself for an exclusive faith in forms 
called Gothic, repudiating, indeed, all other styles. 
How, then, can he fulfil his task? I think I am 
only giving expression to what is passing in many 
minds at the present time, by saying that Mr. 
Scott might find an honourable solution of the 
difficulty by adapting to the circumstances of the 
case the noble designs which Inigo Jones made 
two centuries ago for palatial buildings, which were 

intended to occupy almost the very spot at White- 
| hall now to be built upon. Architects of the 
‘present day who design Italian buildings could 
hardly hope to excel Inigo Jones's designs, which 


Hi are, indeed, based upon Italian thoughts, but have 


an Anglo-Italian feeling, and everybody would be 
‘content to see Mr. Scott falling back upon our 
' great architect in his present dilemma. The grand 
design which Inigo 
with all its details, in Kent’s folio of the ‘ i 
Inigo Jones,’ and in the ‘Vitruvius Britannicus, 
works which may be consulted in many libraries, 
but certainly at the British Museum and the Art 
Library at South Kensington. 
‘Yours, &c., Henry Coie.” 

Prince Lucien Bonaparte has printed a Catalogue 
of the works edited by him in the various dialects 
of Europe—also a list of works now in the press. 
The more recent works are the Canticles in 
Basque, the Gospel of St. Matthew in the vulgar 
dialects of Venetia, Milan, Naples, and Bergamo. 
Among other labours, the Prince has printed the 
Song of Solomon in four English dialects—Low- 
land Scotch, and the dialects of Cumberland, New- 
castle, and Westmoreland, preserving, for the use 
of linguists and historians, the exact state of lan- 
guage in those districts, as spoken by the native 
population in the reign of Victoria. 

ieut. J. D. Kennelly, of the Indian Navy, and 
Secretary to the Bombay Geographical Society, 
has been recommended by Lord Elphinstone for 
employment as explorer in North-Eastern Africa, 
in the regions just visited by Capts. Burton and 
Speke. ‘‘Mr. Kennelly,” says the Poona Observer, 
‘is a fine, athletic, active man, in the very prime 
of life. He is familiar with the use of astronomical 
and meteorological instruments, and goes most 
liberally supplied therewith. Dr. Silvester, we 
believe, accompanies him as draughtsman and 
naturalist ; and they leave some time in November. 
They will proceed at once to the lake districts, and 
endeavour to circumnavigate the northernmost of 
the lakes.” 

Mr. Drew asks us to state that in the review of 
‘The Geodesy of Britain’ we were in error in say- 
ing that the sections of the Geological Survey are 
made ‘‘on a scale of 6 inches to a mile horizontally, 
and 1,000 feet to an inch vertically.” We wo 
correct the error ifone had crept in. But we spoke 
by the card, and believe we are right. The infor- 
mation came to us from the Geological Survey 


6 inches to a mile; but this is very close to what we 
said—1,000 feet to an inch. We spoke in 


figures. The true reduction is 1,000 feet to 116 


Tue Fourth General Meeting of the International 
d | Association for obtaining a Uniform Decimal Sys. 


ones proposed may be seen, 
Designs of 


Office. Mr. Drew says the map is on a scale of 
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Messrs. Low & Co. have sent us a prospectus 
and specimen of what they propose to term an 
‘Index to Current Literature.’ As our opinion is 
desired, and our aid in getting subscribers invoked, 
we have read the prospectus, and glanced down 
the specimen in search of some understanding 
of the plan. We have not found it yet. Messrs. 
Low to give, either monthly or quarterly— 
the vont know which—a list of published books, 

reference to such articles in newspapers or 
jiodicals as have public importance. The idea 
is a good one, and might be developed so as to 
interest the man of letters and the man of business. 
But the practical result here given is vague and 
profitless in the extreme. Take one example for 
a dozen :—Under the words “ Arts Academy,” we 
read “ Gentleman’s Magazine, p. 3—15,” but no 
reference is made to the articles on the Academy, 

inst which the paper in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine is @ partial defence. What can be the use of 
such an index to the man of letters’? 

The difference in procedure’ betwixt French 
municipal bodies and English Town-Councils could 
hardly be more distinctly illustrated than by a vote 
the other day at Douai, for the execution of 

a bust, at the cost of the public funds, of Madame 
de Desbordes-Valmore, a poetess, not of the first 
class. This is to be placed in one of the public 
buildings of the town. Has any pound — any 
penny, even,—of English public money ever been 
thus voted to honour the memory of an English 
woman of genius? 

“ Having worked out a route indicated last year,” 
writes a Correspondent, “from Calais to Reims, 
by Douai, Cambrai, St.-Quentin, and Laon, along 
recently completed lines of cross railway, I am in 
a case to speak of the experiment as satisfactory, — 
the time from Calais twelve hours and a half less 
than must be required were Paris crossed, and the 
halts, though uent, somewhat relieving in a run 
of such length. e one at Laon, that picturesque 
old town, is well beguiled by a distant study of its 
pom old church, frowning above the trees on 
the long summit of its hill. Even those who do 
not climb the staircase which takes pedestrians up, 
may detect from far the presence of church restora- 
tion in the web-work of scaffoldings across its fagade. 
But the spirit is up and doing in every corner of 
France. At Reims its results on the outside of the 
superb Cathedral (only not unparagoned because of 
its want of double aisles and consequent narrowness) 
are very satisfactory. The other day, however, I 
chanced to be looking at the admirable new carvings 
in the portal not long since added to Carlisle 
Cathedral: and these (designed by a Belgian master 
worker) are certainly better, so far as execution 
~*~ than any of this restored French work. So 

as use of interior colour goes, the comparison is 
equally, I think, to our advantage. At Reims, the 
blue in the vaults (there inevitably used in obedience 
to tradition) and in the triforium (where it is need- 
less and intrusive) looks weak and sickly, owing in 
part to the preponderance of deep, transparent blue 
in the stained glass. Here, too, is far too much of 
‘the new French fancy of daubing capitals, ribs, and 
other divisions and details, with a lurid yellow, 
which does not supersede gilding so much as ex- 
plain that there has not been gold enough to pay 
the gilder. But to an advantage of Reims over 
Carlisle, I am also, by chance, enabled to speak. I 
heard the new English organ in the latter church, 
and I heard the French organs—a great, and a 
choir one—at Mass this morning. The great 
organ I fancy a modern one ; whether or not, the 
evenness of its tones, and their distinctness to the 
acutest notes of its register, is more welcome than 
the heavy lower and middle tones affected by Eng- 
lish builders, rising into a shrill confusion when the 
ost octave is reached. The service, let me 
was well sung, on the whole, at Reims,— 
werfully, if , but firmly in time and tune, 
¢ church, too, of St. Rémy at Reims, a building 
in no respect to be overlooked by lovers of archi- 
tecture, has been carefully cleaned and in part 
restored.” 7 

Brescian gratitude for the late intervention of 
France in Italian affairs is going to take a form as 
“lasting as brass,”—since it has been there de- 
cided to reproduce in bronze, by way of tribute 


to Louis N apoleon, that glorious antique statue 
of “ Victory,” which is one of the crown-jewels of 
the place. Italy contains no finer bronze than this 
figure. ‘‘ Perhaps the quatuorzain I send,” writes 
a contributor, ‘‘in record of the vivid impression 
which the ‘ Victory’ produced when I first saw it, 
may be worth printing as fourteen lines of rhymed 


gossip,” — 
THE VICTORY AT BRESCIA, 
Strong, though in Woman's fo though framed in brass, 
Aerial as a creature of the wind, 
With thy two seraph wings floating behind 
Ready to soar—and rapt, yet 
As though before accustomed eyes did 
mace 
And monarchs kingly in 
press of Battles! stan at thy feet 
Who may the might of ancient creeds gainsay ? 
Not man unaided save by Art's deceit) 
Moulded thine image from the common clay, 
ut awful gods descended to complete 
This record of their power before it passed away. F.C 
A Correspondent, writing on the subject of the 
late discussion on the Bone-caves, says :—‘‘ Walks 
among the Mendips some years ago led me to visit 
the celebrated Bone-caves of Banwell. What I 
saw there convinced me that your last Corre- 
spondent’s theory was unfounded, and I will give 
you the reasons why. It is possible that some 
animals feeling death approach may seek a retired 
spot to die at peace in. If a cave is near their 
haunts it may be so chosen and become an habitual 
burial-place for generations of animals; but, I 
think, this meditative prudence must be exce 
tional. The hope of life is strong enough in 
man, it must be more tenacious still in the ani- 
mal. But to Banwell (thirteen miles from Bristol), 
where the Bishop of Wells once had a palace, 
with a fine view of the Severn sea and the 
Abergavenny mountains. The Caves are situate 
in the trim grounds of a sone belonging to the 
Bishop, on the western side of a hill above the 
village. The Caves were discovered some forty years 
since by Somersetshire miners who were blasting 
the rocky hill for Japis calaminaris, ochre and lead. 
An immense block of mountain limestone suddenly 
ing disclosed the cave, which consists of two 
ong galleries. Buckland considered this a place 
where antediluvian animals had fled to avoid the 
rising waters of the Deluge, and says so in hi 
‘Bridgewater Treatise.’ I examined the bones 
carefully, and came to the conclusion that the cave 
had been a den of wolves and gri ars, 
who had killed and dragged hither buffaloes 
and deer, which must have at that time been in- 
habiting or feeding in the wooded valleys below. 
On many of the bones, which were piled up in 
large columnar heaps from the floor to the roof of 
the cave, the deer particularly, you could see where 
the cartilaginous ends had been frayed and gnawed. 
There were also bones of foxes, wild cats and bats, 
which may be of later introduction. The gardener 
who showed me the cave amused me by the anato- 
mical cant he had picked up, —it was quite a caution 
to sextons to hear how he gabbled of ‘ ulna’ and 
‘radius,’ ‘humerus’ and ‘tibia’—brisk as a young 
surgeon who has just passed the College. No 
human remains were found. In a similar cave, on 
Bleadon Hill, another slope of the Mendips, the 
bones of elephants, rhinoceroses and hyznas have 
been found in caves, wedged in with alluvial earth. 
That these were the dens of beasts of prey in 
the old savage days before the Cangi were at 
Keynsham or the Belge had raised the Wiltshire 
Windike, I think, is certain. G. We Be 
In the last Report of the Government Navigation 
Schools, Captain Ryder says :—‘“‘ One of the causes 
of the rapid deterioration in the physique of our 
sailors is the diminution of work aloft, consequent 
on the introduction of steam.” This is important. 
Is every new advancement of civilization to have its 
disaivantages? The Report also contains this im- 
portant -—“‘Steam having superseded the 
use of sails to a great extent, boys who in sailing 
vessels are invaluable for light work aloft, are not 
valued in steamers.” There is a disinclination now 
on the part of shipowners to enter boys, who eat as 
much as men, are much trouble, and of no great 
use. There is a proposition now to petition for the 
8,000/, a year, received at ports as fees to local 


| pen.” 


| hardly be 


marine boards, and to start three navigation schools 
for 100 boys each. Why not spread a taste for the 
sea among our workhouses and orphan asylums? 
Let Union Jack flying, and cross- 
trees for climbing, be ri up in every pla 

let the boys read wea sea pc may = 
be lectured on naval life,—and the thing is done. 
A great nursery for our navy might be started to- 
morrow. 
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Memoirs of Libraries; including a Handbook 

of Library Economy. By Edward Edwards. 

2 vols, (Triibner & Co.) 
TuesE ‘Memoirs of Libraries’ fill two thick 
octavo volumes, containing 1,913 pages of text; 
sufficient, it will be imagined by most readers, 
to exhaust the subject. Mr. Rdwards thinks 
otherwise. In his Preface he modestly says, 
“T cannot hope to do much more than brin 

ther materials which have hitherto been 

widely scattered, and arrange them, to the best 
of my ability, in serviceable order. In this way, 
the present book .... may help to pioneer the 
way for a better book hereafter from a worthier 
In these few words Mr. Edwards has 
pronounced a judgment upon his own work. 

We believe that fifteen years have been 
spent in collecting materials for this book, and 
it is with regret we see so unsatisfactory a result. 
Much material has been brought together; but 
the process of digestion has been imperfectly 
performed. The author has not been at the 
pains of discriminating between those state- 
ments which are trustworthy and those which 
are not. We nowhere find that he has visited 
the libraries he describes. The work appears 
to be mere compilation: a gathering together 
of the statements of others—some printed, 


his | Some termed manuscript correspondence, which 


means, we presume, answers to questions 
addressed to various librarians. All who have 
iven any attention to the statistics of libraries 
ow how extremely fallacious are the state- 
ments usually put forth respecting them, and 
how extremely difficult it is to arrive at the 
truth even by personal application and inspec- 
tion. Those who may wish to be enlightened 
upon the subject will find some curious illus- 
trations of the truth of this remark, & propos to 
the statistics of Mr. Edwards himself, in the 
Atheneum of November 17 and 24, and Decem- 
ber 8, 1849, and January 5, 1850; in the Sera- 
peum for January 15, 1850, and in the North 
British Review of May, 1851. 

In his description, or Memoir, of the Ameri- 
can libraries, Mr. Edwards has drawn his 
information almost entirely from the labours of 
Prof. Jewett, and writes in a style of confidence 
well calculated to lull suspicion; but Prof. 
Jewett, who had much better a of 
knowing his subject than Mr. Edwards, says, 
that “ hens statistics were intended to repre- 
sent the condition of the libraries at the middle 
of the year 1849; but when returns were not 
made, and it was necessary to take the best 
accounts at home, these frequently related to 
a time several years back.” To some persons, 
using these returns in 1859, such a statement 
would present a difficulty ; but not so to Mr. 
Edw To Mr. Jewett’s figures he sometimes 
adds a few hundreds or thousands, according to 
the character of the library ; sometimes merely 

laces before them the words “upwards of. 
We do not blame Mr. Edwards for not pro- 
ducing accurate statistics—such a feat can 
accomplished ; but we do object to 
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, for example, that the Philadelphia 
in 1859 upwards of 60,000 
volumes, when Prof. Jewett informs him that 
they numbered 60,000 in August, 1849; and 
the probability is, that they are now upwards 
of 70,000 rather than 60,000 volumes. Loose 
statements like these have a tendency to throw 
discredit over other parts of the work which 
may really be trustworthy. 

The work is also burthened with matter of 
secondary importance. It commences with an 
account of the libraries of the ancients. A 
- similar account was written by the venerable 
Thomas Hartwell Horne forty-five years ago. 
But then Mr. Edwards makes a most imposing 
display of Latin and Greek ; for he has actually 
printed entire all the passages from Greek 
and Roman authors relating to ancient libraries, 
to which his more judicious predecessor had 
simply referred; and so anxious is he that no- 
thing should be omitted that he prints the notes 
and textual emendations of the editors of the 
editions from which he makes his extracts. 

To analyze this work would occupy more 
space than it deserves—what we have noticed 
will serve as a sample of the whole. Had Mr. 
Edwards compressed his materials into one 
volume, and candidly told his readers what 
those materials were worth, his book would 
have been much more useful, and would 
have been read with confidence and _plea- 
sure. He has, however, done some good 
service in bringing together so much informa- 
tion hitherto widely dispersed; and it is cer- 
tainly to be regretted that he should have 
succeeded so well in creating the unpleasant 
conviction that the chances are about equal 
whether what we read be accurate or otherwise. 
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History of the Life and Labours of Sir Charles 
Bell—| Histoire, &c.|. By Amédée Pichot, 
D.M. (Paris, Lévy). 

To the lettered classes of France, be their 
numbers few or many, the name of Charles 
Bell is familiarly and honourably known. 
Where, indeed, in the civilized world, is that 
name not held in respect and honour ? However 
common and beloved that appellation may be 
at nearly every hearth in England, to which 
intelligence of the deeds of every hero in his 
separate way reaches, there are, of course, 
many homes among our neighbours where the 
existence and achievements of Charles Bell are 
completely unknown. To enlighten such homes 
and edify those who adorn them, M. Pichot has 
partly written, partly compiled, the little bio- 
graphical volume now before us ; and we hope 
that good results may come of it. In no part 
of the Continent does there reign such ignor- 
ance of England, her institutions and her great 
men, as in France. Any respectable effort 
made, by an efficient pen, to sweep away such 
ignorance is worthy of an encouraging word 
and a grateful acknowledgment on our part; 
and in the case before us, the effort is more 
than respectable, and the efficiency of the 
author not to be disputed. 

To an English reader such a volume affords 
little ow for extract. Here the whole 
career of the man is clear before us all. We 
see him in the old-fashioned, godly, Scottish 
home, in which he was born in 1774, with his 
humble and unselfish father, the episcopalian 
minister, who was not richer than the Man of 
Ross, and who nevertheless educated several 
sons for liberal professions, of whom Charles 
‘was the most able and remains the most 
famous. “Equally well are we acquainted with 
the successful course of the latter at the Uni- 
versity, and his struggles among his ungenerous 
fellow - countrymen, his comparative want of 


mnists, who 


| success in which drove him to London, where 


he again struggled long, but with ultimate and 
abiding trium With talent, originality, and 
rseverance like his he could not be for ever 
ept in the background ; and as with these he 
gradually made way, the inert, the dull, and 
the dunces in his profession, grew annoyed or 
alarmed. He had colleagues, however, who 
were too noble to be jealous ; nevertheless, as 
he climbed higher and higher, till his elevation 
rendered him a.remarkable object in the eyes 
of all men, there were some of his own voca- 
tion too ready to sneer at “the confounded 
Scotchman who, just like so many of his coun- 
trymen, Sir, will push older men from their 
seats.” 

Again, who has forgotten the sensation 
caused by his discoveries connected with the 
nervous organization of man? More than Har- 
vey effected by his discovery of the circulation 
of the blood was accomplished by Charles Bell, 
when he proved the truth of his nervous sys- 
tem. Harvey was the first to understand and 
demonstrate what had been previously sus- 
pected and indicated; but Charles Bell was the 
first who thought of, and the first who proved 
the absurdity of the system of the older anato- 
eld that the nervous substance 
was everywhere identical, and who attributed 
to all the nerves, without distinction, an equal 
share in the double function of motion and 
sensibility. Charles Bell long doubted that 
nature caused to emanate from the same organ 
two functions so distinct, and which exist in- 
dependently of each other. Relying on the 
consistency of nature, he studied the nerves of 
the spine,—lived among them, so to speak, and 
he discovered that they were provided with 
two different roots, and composed of two net- 
works, distinct the one from the other. By 
isolating one of these from the anterior root to 
the point of union, and irritating the root 
itself, he beheld a convulsive contraction of the 
muscle ; by irritating the posterior root of this 
nerve in the animal which was the honoured but 
rather unlucky subject of the experiment, the 
useful victim was made to emit a cry of pain. 
Bell at once saw that he had before him the 
nerves of motion and those of sensibility. Nor 
was this all or near all. By beholding and by 
comprehending thus much, he had founded anew 
system, but he proceeded greatly beyond this. 
By further study and repeated experiments, he 
made his culminating discovery, and won his 
great and imperishable renown. In the spinal 
conduit he came upon a third division of nerves 
in connexion with other nerves which, for the 
most part, extend themselves to the muscles 
serving for the mechanism of respiration. He 
thereby arrived at the conclusion that this 
function was not altogether destined for the vi- 
vification of the blood in the lungs, but that the 
functions in question afforded us also the power 
of communicating with our equals, of uttering 
the thoughts of our heart and soul, and that, in 
short, the nerves which regulate respiration are 
also the nerves of expression ; and that in this 
way is organized what is popularly understood 
by the word “emotion” of any sort. In reca- 
pitulating the great discovery, in order to keep 
in mind details which may have slipped from 
the memory of many persons who may also be 
glad to recover them without trouble, we pur- 
posely avoid technical terms, and we shall, 
doubtless, have been easily understood. There 
may be, nevertheless, a few readers disposed to 
ask,—“ What of all this? Why should such a 
matter make a man famous?” They may fairly 
ask such questions. Charles Bell himself was 
heartily laughed at, at first, by foremost men 
in the ranks of medical science, for his sug- 
gesting that there were respiratory muscles in 


the face, and that these had anything to do with 
expression. 

~The sum of the great discovery, then, is this. 
‘Bell found that the nerves of 
sibility were common to all beings capable of 
sensation and movement—to all animals, ip 
short ; but that the third or superadded divisign 
of nerves exists only where the organizati 
exacts more elevated functions. He alone had 
| discovered the method by which the brain com. 
municates its will or impressions to the body, 
and the manner by which the body makes its 
pains or pleasures sensible to the brain. His 


this, but such is a summary of the system; and 
when Abernethy had studied the latter, and 
acknowledged its undeniable truth, he gene. 
rously exclaimed, that all other medical mep 
had been blockheads for not having thought of 
this grand and simple truth before. 

We will not pursue the theme further. The 
life of Bell is worthy of the study of every man 
who has to fight his battle, or ss withdrawn 
from the field of life. What an indication of 
the hero there is in the fact, that while this 
man’s heart began to beat with pitying emotions 
at the beginning of a cruel operation, he could 
so make compassion subservient to duty, as to 

vss whole jon and nights on the plain of 
Vaterloo or in the Flemish hospitals, perform- 
ing the most terrible operations on thousands 
of sufferers, among whom none, whatever his 


uniform, was looked upon as a foe! His heart 
_would shake if his eye rested for a moment on 
asingle man about to come under operation; 
_but he turned his eyes to the great mass of 
_agonized beings before him, and steadied both 
| heart and hand by recollections of his duty,— 
and what uses humanity might derive from his 
study of the wounds he was seeking to assuage, 
, What a recognition, too, of his great merits was 
, that exclamation of the French Professor Roux, 
into whose lecture-room Bell once entered, for 

the purpose of listening to that eminent man 
imparting instruction to his pupils! On recog- 
nizing Bell, the Parisian sage ceased to speak, 
closed his book, and turning to the students 

(as he pointed to the illustrious stranger) 
exclaimed, “Enough, gentlemen, enough for 
this day,—-you have the honour of seeing 
Charles Bell!” 


MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mox. Entomo!cgical, 8. 


FINE ARTS 
— 

An Introduction to Early Christian Symbolism; 
being the Description of Fourteen Compositions 
from Fresco-Paintings, Glasses, and Seulptured 
Sarcophagi. By William Palmer, M.A. (Long- 
man & Co.) 

TuIs is a crotchetty book, by a good, crotchet 

man, who seems to have thrown over his Englis 

grammar when he threw over his English religion. 

He is a Roman Catholic now, and therefore writes 

of Rome in a Romish but still learned way. This 

description of frescoes found in the Catacombs of 

Christian cemeteries, arranged in sequence and 

order, is meant by the perverted author as an intro- 

duction to early-Christian symbolism, arranged 80 

as to serve as aclue to larger and more miscel- 

laneous collections. As far as we see, it is chiefly 
intended to invite subscriptions to a reproduction 
in chromo-lithography of the compositions, and as 

a vent for the religious subtleties of the collector. 
No books appear to us so mischievous as those 

that confound truth and fiction—that sully ant 

quarian facts by giving them the air of assertions, 
suppositions or inventions. There is no harm in 
the historical or antiquarian novel, when either 
notes or the obvious internal evidence of the story 
enables us to know which part is real and which is in- 


vention.g But here Mr. Palmer spoils his antiquities 


treatise must be read to understand 
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from Bosio and Aringhi’s in Bottari’s ‘ Roma 
Sotterranea,’ and from work of Garucci, by 
ping them agbitrarily, and throwing them into 
ciful juxtapositions, for some erted and 
crafty reason of his own. He, indeed, confesses 
that only one of his groups really occurs as a whole, 
and that is in the Catacombs of S. Callistus. He 
has, by his own account, jumbled together the 
intings of the second, third, and fourth, and even 
the fifth, centuries. He might as well have mixed 
the carly frescoes with the later sarcophagi 
reliefs and the final mosaics. His own defence is 
ore the idea on which the separate paintings 
ses, and seulptures have been selec grou 
together, this yy only to the writer, who is far from 
wishing to suggest that the early Christians painted their 
doctrine: about the tombs of martyrs systematically, or 
for the purpose of teaching. The truth is, that when 


the galleries of their cemeteries, and afterwards multi- 
plied such crypts for those of their dead that were likely 
to attract living visitors, it was natural for them to paint 
these chambers, and the arched tombs cut in them, in the 
same stylu which was used by the heathens their contem- 
poraries ; only instead of mythological or other heathenish 
subjects they substituted, in the compartments of their 
ceilings, and on the walls, and within thg archings over 
their tombs, eo of their own, congenial to their 
own belief and feelings. Their souls being full of certain 
ideas which had a true mutual relation one to another, and 
which altogether formed one coherent system, it was likely 
enough that what they painted or sculptured about the 
same tomb or sarcophagus, or in the same crypt, should 
sometimes take the form of a composition.” 

On all the variations of ancient Christian 
types, Mr. Palmer is subtle and interesting. He 
delights in an allegory, if it is dark enough and 
complicated enough. Susannah worried by the 
Elders he considers a t of the Church, perse- 
cuted by the Jew and Gentile of the old dispen- 
sation. Jonas is a type of the Christian martyr, 
whose soul rests for a time under the gourd of 
life, and lastly,,comes out from the jaws of the 
monster Death by resurrection. The heart is the 
human soul—the fisherman is Christ. The phcenix 
on the palm is a type of the Resurrection. Of one 
variation of an early symbol of the Virgin, Mr. 
Palmer says :— 

“There is given, from the Cemetery of 8. Agnes, an ih- 
teresting representation of the Blessed Virgin and Child, 
the earliest probably existing, certainly the earliest known 
to exist, of the type afterwards called Byzantine, and mul- 
tiplied with many varieties. In the first paintings of the 
Cemeteries in which the Blessed Virgin is represented with 
her Son, she is oceupied with him as a mother and nurse, 
and holds him out to the 
with their gifts. 


Magi, who come to adore him 


ing explanation. ‘The figure of'a man clad in a dress not 
Roman, and with the head of an ass, is rudely represented 
on a cross formed like the letter T’ (for aslanting line above 
seems to be owing only to a slip of the nted tool with 
which the seratch was made). 
of the figure on the cross, but to the left of the spectator, is 
another man, in the same sort of dress, with an over-big 
head, and with his arms thrown apart in a mock attitude of 

and admiration. A Greek inscription is added, 
“AXexoapevog ‘Here is Alexamenus, 
worshipping his God!’ Tertullian, a writer of the second 


century, having mentioned that already, in his time, the 


heathen had begun to mock the Christians by representing 


Christ as aman with an ass’s head in a gown, fixedtoa 


of the same mockery to the century. Two points 
proved by it are worthy of notice: First, against the 


_ Arians and other later impugners of our Lord's divinity, it 


| in the third cen that 
as their God.” 


is here shown that the hea 


—And again 
they firet made small chambers or crypts opening out of . 


| 


| 


** These are four paintings copied for the author from the 


tomb of a woman named Vibia in a small cemetery or Cata- | 


A little below, to the right | that reasonable drawing 


"cross, we are probably not wrong in ascribing this specimen | Apelles, and others, have all 


then themselves knew perfectly, | 
the Christians worshipped Christ | third rate works, the productions of unknown men: 


comb of Gnostic heretics, at no great distance from the | 


Cemetery of 5. Callistus. * * These (nostic paintings are 
added to the Compositions from the Christian cemeteries, as 
a contrast which may be suggestive of useful reflections. 
The cemetery in which they occur being of no great extent, 
and containing no other traces of painting, it may be in- 
ferred thatthe sect was far from numerous. The form of 
the galleries and niches is exactly the same with that of the 
Christian cemeteries, just as these, again, were reproduc- 
tions of the earlier Jewish Catacomb, the original mother 
and pattern of them all. At some of the ordinary niches 
one sees on the plaster cabalistic marks peculiar to the 
Gnostics, and not occurring in the Christian Catacombs ; 
and in the few inscriptions which have been found at the 
same spot, while there is nothing distinctly Christian, 
there are some expressions clearly inconsistent with Chris- 
tian faithand piety. It is noticeable that the Christians 
(one of whose cemeteries was very near and these (inostics 
seem to have met in their excavations underground, and to 
have walled one another out. The wall still remains in 
part, though it has been broken though, so that now one 
can pass from the Gnostic into the Christian cemetery, and 
observe that while in the galleries on one side of the wall 
there are no traces of Christianity, in those on the other 
there are no traces of Gnosticism. 


The semi-Christians of the Simon Magus class | 


mixed mythology with the New Testament, unit- 
ing traditions of the Mysteries with the Sacrament; 


Pluto in a chariot bearing away Vibia, Mercury 


But here he is already a good-sized boy, | 


who appears, clothed and self-supported, on her breast 


merely to show who she is, and what power she has in her 
prayers by being his mother; for she 
arms expanded. The height of the crypt in which this 
painting occurs, and other signs in its neighbourhood, 
point of themselves to the end of the third or the beginning 
of the fourth century as its date; but the painting itself 
enables us to fix the date within closer limits than is com- 
monly to be thought of, the absence of the aureole from the 
heals of the figures forbidding us to think them later than 
the middle of the fourth century, while the presence of the 
mono.ram shows that they were painted after the accession 
of Constantine: at some time then between a.p. 312 and 
305.. In the cryptin which this painting occurs, M«r. Tal- 
bot some years ago was permitted to celebrate mass, for 
the first time perhaps since the disuse of the Catacombs as 
cemeteries, in the presence of a number of English converts, 
who all received from his hands the Holy Communion on 
the spot. Since then P. Marchi, in taking strangers 
through the Catacomb of S. Agnes, has been often heard 
to call this crypt of the Madonna ‘the chapel of the Eng- 
lish.” For R tors, too, it is of no less interest, 
as it enables them to trace their Byzantine type of the Vir- 
giv and Child, and in particular that variety of it which 
they call Zndmenskaia, to an antiquity as remote pro 

as the cessation of the last persecu , and the first founda- 
tion of Constantinople.” 


ing, this is added “for the sake of symmetry.” The 


s praying with her 


runs before, trundling a wheel down hill, to show 
the way to the Shades. The five = appear 
in these decorations, and Vibia, feasting at an 
Elysian banquet, utters such scraps from the 
Epicurean sty as these words: “ As long as you 
live do well—this you will carry away with you,— 
eat, drink, play, and sport, then come to me.” 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


A Correspondent, who has so frequent 
dressed our readers on the defects of the 


ad- 
toyal 


that this has gradually i 


Academy, writes :—‘‘The Academy founds all its | 
instruction on the sham ideal of the feeble eclectic | painters went hand in hand and ruled over a great 


school that in Reynolds's time exercised such 
a pernicious influence on English Art. Though 
totally abandoned by all the world besides, it still 
holds empire in the Lectures of Opie, and Fuseli, 
and Barry, which the Academy still bestowsannually 
as prizes to its best students. This ideal, and 
what it means, I shall try and explain to your 


readers, showing by quotations that it implies a 


wilful contempt of nature as it is, and consists in 
raising it, or rather altering it, to a certain miser- 
able conventional standard. It implies that all 
really great pictures should have subjects selected 
from the infamous impurities of the Greek mytho- 
logy; and that, when possible, all the figures in 
it should be muscular and nude. The real ideal of 


i life, d tic life, and, indeed, 
It is vexing to see Mr. Palmer perpetually say- | modern life, street life, domes ®, e 


s0 and so“ is not in the original painting.” For 


what but small sectarian p can such muti- 


lated antiquarianism be useful? Those who have | religious pictures, as if human passions could no 


visited those solemn vaults of the Catacombs, the | 


graves of the early C must lament the 
way which Mr. Palmer has treated the subject. 
On the Gnostic and a. frescoes, Mr. 
Palmer is less incorrect. these, he says :— 
“This exhibits a fac-simile of a blasphemous Crucifix 
scratched on the wallof a bath in the palace of the Coesars. 
It was found during some recent excavations on the 
of the Palatine towards the Circus, and the plaster contain- 
ing the pamnae having been carefully detached, it is now 


with an accompany- 


fac- | 


all expressions of national genius and aim, it hates 
and ignores. It treats as vulgar Hogarth’s whole- 
some satireand Wilkie’s home-feeling. It maunders 
about with its blanket diapers and irreligious 


longer be found in violent demonstration, or in 
open rebellion against God and man, in this our 
mighty London. It cannot for its life see a soul 
through a tail-coat, or the beauty of a Venus ina 
Belgravian crinoline. It is a Chinese fossil ideal, 
purblind with age, and hating the times it lives in 
because men do not wear blankets or sandals. 

‘‘ Polygnotus, Aristotle says, improved the model, 
so Fuseli quotes; and this is the basis of the sham 
ideal which is still indirectly taught. The sham 
ideal will exist as long as the study of the Greek 


| 


statue is forced upon the student who longs to go 
to nature. It is useless to tell Academicians that 
we no longer want to paint nude pictures; and 
from the life is sufficient 
to enable us to depict the various movements of the 
limb and trunk that affect the drapery that covers 


“Tt is in vain to tell them that not one piece of 
sculpture by the hand of any great worker of anti- 
quity has been handed down to us. The Greek 
books on Art—those of Pamphilus, Euphranor, 
perished ; and as for 
Pliny, he was a mere encyclopedist, utterly igno- 
rant of the art he wrote upon. 

“‘ The antique statues we have are all second or 


often badly , or im in some essential 
point. The Dying Gladiator after years in 
Rome does not know whether to class as the work 
of an indifferent Greek artist or as one of the best 
productions of Roman Art. The Torso of the 
Belvedere is the labour of Apollonius, the son of 
Nestor, an Athenian, not even mentioned in any 
work of antiquity. The great Venuses and Joves 
have gone to dust long since. We possess but the 
New- Road of Grecian Art, and yet we 

refer them to the divine work and living beings. 

‘or are these third-rate works perfect or to be 
trusted, as the original and entire productions of the 
Greek mind we worship and bow down to. The 
Farnese Hercules has patched-up legs,—the Me- 
leager the best judges pronounce to be lathy and 
spindled, the legs gummy and ill-formed,—the 
fleshy and corrupt Anfinous has a hard, dry, 
straight body,—the Apollo has a shrivelled right 
shoulder, and the ankles are dislocated,—the head 
of the Venus is small and expressionless, — the 
Children of the Laocoon are old men,—the Dis- 


_cobulus is stiff and clumsy; and, as one of our 


most passionate lovers of the Antique, Barry him- 
self, says, ‘it is true that, whether from laziness or 
the inability to distinguish the good from the bad, 
or from whatever cause, there is a very general 
propensity to vague, indiscriminate admiration of 
them (Greek statues), which is likely to be exceed- 
ingly mischievous, and has already been productive 
of very bad consequences; and it is very observable 
in proportion as 
the sound principles of design fall into disuse.’ 
“Of this sham Greek ideal of Academies it will be 
found that it is founded on a pedantic, but second- 
hand, study of Grecian history, and that it arises 
from the supposition that the most honoured men 
among the Greeks were those who combined the 
greatest virtue with the greatest wisdom. It is 
supposed that philosophers, poets, sculptors, and 


and free country. We forget the Spartan Helots, 
the tyranny of Athenian democracy, the perpetual 
wars, the corrupt intrigues, and the perpetual domi- 
nation of the strongest state. Academies, in fact, in- 
vest Greece with all the attributes of fairy-land ; they 
forget the vices of Greece, the ostracism, the want 
of toleration, the unjust wars, the smallness of the 
scene and of the views of the men who were the 
actors. It is useless to tell them that Pliny is a 
mere bundle of ignorant stories; that we have no 
single fragment of Grecian painting existing ; that 
from all we know there is no f that they ever 
attained to anything better the prettynesses 
of Pompeii. We do not know that they even under- 
stood composition, or the use of more than mono- 
chrome, or at least four raw colours. In statues 
alone—that is to say, the nude ideal of a possible 
male or female being—the Greeks certainly sur- 
passed us; but in Painting I believe they were mere 
children. Sculpture may have reached its climax ; 
Painting is still advancing. Sculpture has limita- 
tions soon reached. It has few attitudes and few 
possible situations in life it can represent. It ignores 
colour—it cannot express motion. The Greeks 
worshipped statues as gods, and made them godlike 
that they might worship them. The climate and 
the naked struggles of the gymnasium, and above 
all the severe study of their great geometricians, all 
helped forward Sculpture. 

“ But to the ideal; that is, ‘am attentive inves- 
tigation of nature for the culling out all 
those sev perfections, male and female, that 
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were specially adapted to each walk of character.’ 
if Phidias had left us a 
fine study of one of the handsomest and strongest 
youths of his day—elastic as a bow, swift as a 
panther, and so strong that ‘nothing but a god 
could stop him,’—the world would a greater 
treasure than in the impossible Apollo. Indeed, if 
he could have seen Homer and given him to us, even 
in old age and rags, with the subdued yet undying 
aspiration of genius round his brow, it might have 
been better for us than even the discovery of the 
simpering Venus, beautiful and heathenish as 


is. 

. The cant of the idealists, who hate simple 
nature, is, that any eye and hand can imitate indi- 
vidual nature,—but to obtain the perfect totality, 
the perfection, the highest imagination and jode: 
ment are requisite. ‘The ideal can only be found 
in abstract or nature. Our ideas of the 
general (they say) are more perfect than those 
of the individual. Each species has a standard, 
and then they drivel on through spurious stories of 
Apelles and Polygnotus to vague sentences about 
essential, immutable beauty, and soon. The ideal, 
these Greek theorists say, aims at perfect nature, 
and must extend to subject, colour, even texture. 

** When we compare the Greek with our own 
ideal, we see at once the folly of Academicians still 
teaching it to our Art youth. The Greek ideal was 
Pagan, ours is Christian. They glorified and wor- 
shipped the body,—we disregard the mean body, 
so the soul be and pure. We aim at expres- 
sion ; they aimed at perfection of form. The Greek 
statue heads are nothing—are vapid, dead, un- 
meaning. Reynolds, the great apostle of the sham 
ideal, himself says, speaking of the want of expres- 
sion in the Greek group of the Boxers :—‘ This fre- 

uent deficiency in ancient sculpture could proceed 

m nothing but a habit of inattention to what 
was considered as comparatively immaterial.’ 

** And then Reynolds goes on to inculcate every 
folly of the ideal school. In historical pictures (he 
says) there must be no portraits; Alexander was 
short, but the grand painter must make him ideal 
and tall. Great Art must treat Scripture subjects, 
or great events from Greek and Roman fable, that 
are known by early education to all Europe, ‘ with- 
out being degraded by the vulgarism of ordin 
life in any country.’ Drapery, too, must be ideal, 
= drapery — no silk, or woollen, or velvet. 

erely naturally folded drapery is mechanical stuff, 
the arrangement of which requires no genius. 
Lastly, grand colour must be simple and Bolognian, 
or simple and distinct, like the contrasts of the 
Roman and Florentine schools.” 


Fine-Art Gossip.—We understand Mr. Henry 
Tidey’s picture, ‘The Feast of Roses,’ was pur- 
chased by Her Majesty on the occasion of the 
royal visit to the New Society of Painters in 
Water Colour. 

A series of photographs, of Roman Catholic 
ceremonies, has been sent us. They represent all 
the pomp and panoply of Church millinery, the 
cloth of gold, the jewels, and all the trappings 
that somehow or other have got upon the poor 
= the apostles let fall as they rose to 

ven. 

Two forcible and excellent lithographs, published 
by Mr. Schenk, of Edinburgh, now lie before us. 
One of Lord Loughborough—a t masonic au- 
thority in Scotland—is boldly and cleverly drawn by 
Mr. Wilson, with all the vigour and none of the 
dreary blackness that is the usual attendant of 
German lithographs. The series of Scottish M.P.s, 
of whom Colonel Sykes, M.P. for Aberdeen, is one 
of the most rugged and sturdy looking, promises 
well, The stormy ledger lines on the brow, the 
deep pits under the eyes, the almost fierce mouth, 
are finely touched-in, without the usual cosmetic 
flattery of popular portraits. 

It will rather shock that well-intentioned Art 
philanthropist, Mr. George Cruikshank, when we 
tell him that he has greatly increased the amount 
of intemperance in Great Britain. He himself is 
the most intemperate tem man we ever knew. 
His intolerance is of the Maine Law kind, and must 


do harm, because reasoning men see its gross ex- 
aggeration and want of logic. Some men find it 


easier to be temperate than abstinent, others find 
it easier to be abstinent than tem . Let the 
stronger vessel leave the weaker one alone, 
and not produce such good-natured, but anti- 
thetical, black-and-white works as ‘Gin and 
Water,’ with the two fountains; one, the gin-shop, 
with the usual reeling wife-beater, broken-hearted 
wife, and ragged children, that have figured on 
Exeter Hall scaffolds any time these twenty years. 
On the other side is a fat, foolish, leering, respect- 
able father, with stupid children, and a mor wen 
wife, drinking their dribble from the shell and bow 
as if it were creamy vintage of Champagne from 
“silver goblets quaffed.” Of course the dullest 
mechanic knows that because the poor man is com- 

lied by his social position to make the public- 
sone his club, his reading-room, his debating so- 
ciety, his play-ground, his rendezvous, and his house 
of business, he is not necessarily obliged to leave 
blind drunk and go home and murder his wife. As 
for gentlemen over their sherry talking of public 
fountains, as if they dripped Burgundy, it is a mere 


sham. 

Prof. Carl Rietschel, of Dresden, the sculptor of 
the monuments of Lessing, of Schiller, and of 
Goethe, has finished the model of his monument 
of Luther, or, to speak more correctly (as the com- 

ition is one of vast comprehensiveness), of the 
formation. The model rises on a platform meant 

to imitate the square at Worms, upon which the 
monument is to be erected. A few steps lead up 
to this platform which, by the by, measures thirty 
feet in diameter, and which, while being open in 
front, is surrounded on its three other sides with a 
crenellated wall of about six feet high, on the inner 
part of which are hung the escutcheons of all those 
cities which took an active _ in the Reformation. 
This wall, in the centre of each of its three sides, 
shows an elevated pedestal, upon which three sym- 
bolical female figures, in a sitting posture and look- 
ing towards the interior of the square, personate 
the most important of those cities ; the protesting 
= ire the victorious Augsburg, and the sorrowing 
agdeburg. On the four corners of the wall, four 
other figures are placed by the artist. They are 
standing, and therefore higher than the sitting 
s. Besides, they represent men—men of the 
Sword and of the Word. On the left hand of the 
entrances, Friedrich der Weise, of Saxony, shows 
himself in his electoral costume, lifting the sword of 
the Empire, and the Imperial crown at his feet ; 
on the right we see Philipp von Hessen, in knightly 
armour, leaning on his sword, and looking up to 
heaven ; the two back corners are given to Melanc- 
thon and Reuchlin, the intellectual warriors of the 
new movement. Asa whole, the finely constructed 
enclosure, with its battlements, its escutcheons, and 
its various figures, reminds the beholder of a forti- 
fied medieval castle, and the thought of “Eine 
feste Burg” comes involuntarily to his soul. And 
now, in the centre of this castle of faith and liberty; 
we behold the colossal statue of Luther himself, 
highly overtowering the wall and the other figures, 
the crown and the summit of the whole work. It 
is nearly eleven feet high, and stands on a pedestal 
measuring seventeen feet. It represents the Re- 
former in that great moment when he boldly spoke 
out his renowned words, ‘‘ Hier steh’ ich, ich kann 
nicht anders, Gott helfe mir, Amen!” Lifting his 
eyes to heaven, on his left, stretched-out arm the 
Bible, he presses his clenched right hand firmly upon 
the holy book ; the image of manly fortitude, and 
deep, honest, heartfelt conviction. Rietschel is 
said to have admirably succeeded in this figure. 
The national character, too, of the German Re- 
former has been given in an excellent way,—while 
the figures of the forerunners of the Reformation, 
represented in a sitting posture on the four corners 
of the estal,— Huss the Bohemian, Savonarola 
the Italian, Petrus Waldus the Frenchman, and 
Wickliff the Englishman,—express quite as success- 
fully the individual and national peculiarities of 
the men whom they impersonate. e pedestal is 
divided into three parts. In the lower part we see 
various rilievi ; the sticking of the theses, the Diet 
at Worms, the translating the Scriptures, &c. The 
upper is dedicated to the inscriptions,— all 
Luther’s own pithy words,—and the middle : 
will be filled by eight medallion-portraits of those 


men who, next to the forerunners of the Reforma. 
tion before mentioned, have most furthered the 
work of the regeneration of the Church. Ulrich 
von Hutten, Zwingli, Calvin, Friedrich der Grogs. 
miithige, Buge n, Justus Jonas and Gruciger 
will find here their places. The whole, when ex. 
ecuted, will be the greatest work of monumental 
art of which Germany may boast. The model hag 
been sent to Darmstadt, and the Grand-Duke of 
Hessen, we learn, has sanctioned its execution. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

The Gypsies and their Music in Hun — [Des 
Bohemiens, &c.]. By Franz Liszt. 
Nouvelle. ) 

THERE is no want of poetical thought and curious 

matter in this book; but for this the name of the 

author has already prepared the reader. Both, 
however, are interfered with in some degree by 
the style of Dr. Liszt: which to many persons 
will be all but insurmountable as a barrier. is 
shows that desire to be original and rheto- 
rical, which ig common enough in our days of 
epithet and colour-penmanship; but it is wrought 
out by its possessor in a sort of debateable phrase- 
ology, which is neither that of French, nor of Ger- 
man florid writing.—Any equivalent in the form of 
translation or paraphrase would be simply impos- 
sible : so many are the neologisms, so curiously are 
they applied and combined. But in the subject and 
its treatment we do not find affectation, so much 
as sincerity, and coherence with all that Dr. Liszt 
has done and recommended for years past. He 
writes lovingly, and with full knowledge of Gypsy 
( Bohemian ) music; though, possibly, it may seem 
to him like flat pedantry to say, that he writes in 
the intimacy of self-knowledge. So far as Art goes, 
heis one of the brotherhood —a King and ruleramong 
them. It is true that he has culture besides memory, 
and limitless geniusas an tant; but he belongs to 
thetribenevertheless, in his mistaking protest against 
form and order, theoretical and practical, for inven- 
tion or No such profound musician has 
ever committed on paper such wild things by way 
of music, as the generous, munificent, boundlessly- 
accomplished and paradoxical Maestro of Weimar. 

No player has ever electrified so many audiences by 

what is good and what is bad in exhibition—no one 

has ever influenced a larger congregation of enthu- 
siastic men, younger and less gifted than himse 

—why must we add, to less ? 

Proof of what has been said. will be found in nine- 
teen-twentieths of this strange book, made up, as 
they are, of rhapsodies without distinctness ; of 
definitions which just fail to probe to the very 
heart of the matter to be defined ; of descriptions 
so overlaid with ornament and epithet, that the 
scene described is smothered thereby.—The book, 
further, loses in freshness, and gains in apparent 
affectation, by the perpetual use of the “‘we”—a 
royal privilege, an editorial necessity (more’s the 
pity!); but, in an author, giving an impression of 
pomposity or affectation, which to the English is not 
attractive.—Y et, after all these harsh truths have 
been told, we must add, that the twentieth of good 
pages in this book is very good, because new in 
matter. Here, for instance, is the adventure of a 
concert-giver, born a Hungarian, of peasant origin, 
but ennobled, as rightful recompense of his genius, 
in his own country, as Dr. Liszt has been. It is 
condensed and paraphrased — literal translation 


being impossible—with the plural pronoun changed 


for the singular one.— 


At Paris, one day, when I was not thinking the least in 
the world about the Gypsies, Count Sandor Tel¢éky came in 
one morning, follo y a lad about twelve years of age, 
in a hussar jacket, with trousers laced on every seam ;— 
swarthy in complexion, with hair in a state of nature, 4 
bold look—as arrogant an expression of countenance as if he 
could give the greatest kings the go-by—and a violin in his 


hand. ‘‘ Here,’’ said the Count, pushing him by the shoulders 
towards me, “I bring you a present.” Great was the 
astonishment which this announcement, so odd to French 


ears, created among my guests, M. berg in icular. 
Nor was I less surprised; for I had not for a long time 
thought of a wish I had often expressed when in Hungary 
of fin a young with a talent for the violin, 

of recei ng orders on 
estates, when country, a yo 

swering such a description could be found he Should forth- 
with be forwarded to Paris; and the misehievous creature 
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warded in ‘of his order,—ha “bo in imself original Reményis ime 


it was interesting to humours and instincts in a 
world so new to him. Insolent vanity in every form was 


the prevailing ingredient in his nature. To steal out 


. of greediness,—to make love to all the women—to break 


everything, of which he did not understand the structure 

were rather inconvenient propensities, ~y_ natural 

to have corrected mselves ; 

to an end of them, for when 

presently became a little li 
n A ion e 

his in private 


own ut with prodigal 
ence of the first quality. He took his person in hand, 


the matter of first importance, with a coquetry 
belief—set himself up fine —, 


—so brown, so yellow, when compared with that 
other people. He imagined that he might bring himself to 
their tone by the frequent use of soapand perfumery of which 
he bought quantities: would go into the dearest shops—in- 
for what he thought would answer best, and fling 
on the counters, his five-franc pieces—quite too great 
a gentleman to wish to receive change.—On leaving Paris 
for 8 , 1 handed him over to M. Massart, Professor of 
the Violin, at the Conservatoire, who undertook to super- 
intend his musical and his moral education. The accounts 
too well justified every presage that my plan of adoption 
wasafailure. He e most insurmountable contem 
for everything he did not know; and, without daring 
own it, he was at heart persuaded of his superiority to 
ne about him—attaching importance to nothing, save 
to his own violin, his own pleasures, his own music. en 
he was put to study, the report was that his stubborn dis- 
obedience outdid every thing of the kind with which his 
masters had ever before dealt. In due course of time, I 
heard that Josy —_ but did not change—that he made no 
that there was nothing to be done with him. 
Being a little to him, however, I found some proof 
of application in the zigzag scrawls of letters, full of Orien- 
tal exaggeration, e wrote me.—When I was going 
to Strasburg, I sent for him to meet me there. On arriv- 
ing, I had forgotten that he might be there the first; and 
when on leaving the station, I found m almost stifled 
in the embrace of a stranger, it was a while before I could 


recognize my little gypsy —the wild-creature from the 
Steppes—in the tall and handsome young man, dresagd in 


the Parisian fashion. The hooked nose, the Asiatic 


: of 
‘Why, here you are, grown a gentleman!” he psy, 
coolly, with of @ t is because 
willing entirely to give the matter ae 


;—according] 

of the Black Forest, with an excellent musician, Herr 
Stern—at nt chapel-violinist to the Prince of Hohen- 
zollern. me time after that, when I was at Vienna, I 
heard of a new company of Gypsy musicians which had 
arrived, and one day went, with some friends, to the Zeisig 
inn, to see what they were worth. Not one of us had the 
slightest idea of finding a face we knew; we were surprised, 
therefore, at the agitation which our entrance obviously 
excited. Suddenly a F pug 3 clean-limbed fellow rushed 
out of the troop and fell on knees, embracing mine with 
the most passionate pantomime. In the twinklin 
cre, o whole party was upon me, without fu 


of an 
er pre- 

, kissing my hands eagerly, stifling me with bursts of 
gratitude, so that I had some trouble in making out that 
their leader was Josy’s elder brother, who had already been 
making inquiries from my servant, and who, sobbing with 
gratitude as he was, could not resist, though timidly, ex- 
pressing his desire to see Josy, and to have him among 
them nn te no reason to be satisfied with the 
report m Germany, and despairing of ever making a 
trained artist of him, { sent for him to Vienna, in order 


‘ that hb might join his own people, if he wished to do so. 


When he saw them again, his rapture was without bounds: 
—he seemed ready to go mad with it. No sooner were they 
reunited, than Josy and the troop re eye entirely, 
and left the town to exhibit th to the father of 
the tribe.—On his return, Josy.was more intolerable than 
ever, and finished by entreating me, with the most violent 
demonstrations of gratitude, to let him return to the horde, 
at once and for ever. So we after his purse had 
been once again furnished with a little sum, instantane- 
in a monster he treated his 
comrades, in addition to the ell y which I gave 
them. Ihave not an idea what has of this 
tractable scholar. 


There is somewhere or other a fable of the East 

ind being sent to school to the North Wind—of 
which the above reminiscence reminds us. Per- 
haps Dr. Lizst, munificent, gifted and clear-sighted 
as he is, is not the artist among artists the best 
fitted to adopt, and regulate the proceedings of a 
semi-savage prodigy. 

Some account of the peculiarities of the national 
Gypsy music of Hungary is given; but its peculi- 
arities defy definition on paper.—Some of them, 
ma regulated form, will found in Schubert’s 
well-known duett Divertissement, and in the March 
by the same arranger, which Dr. Liszt re-arranged, 


for character in other styles, gave one delicious 
example of music @ la Hongroise in the chorus for 
female voices in ‘King Stephen’ (his ‘ Turkish 
March’ in the ‘ Ruins of Athens’ being the only 
other effort of the kind we remember). Weber, 
the in ‘ Preciosa.’ 

rom these examples the student may derive some 
*‘ inklings” of a few po characteristics, if even 
he be too solemn and classical to disdain Herr 
Ernst’s well-known ‘ Fantasia’ on H ian Na- 
tional Airs; or (still more)—Dr. Liszt’s ‘ ies” 
(to which we have already adverted), which last 
may be asserted as nearer the wi i 
tame or semi-tame music before the public. 

A name or two may be mentioned ere closing this 
notice—beginning with that of Tinody Suahens 
who publi a collection of Hungarian tunes so 
long ago as 1554, at Klausen . Then, among 
famous executants, we are told of Michael Barnu, 
who (like Corelli, in the service of Cardinal Otto- 
boni) had his patron Cardinal too, in Cardinal Csaky. 
The Hungarian Cardinal had a full-length portrait 
of his household violinist painted, and it is to be 
seen in the Palace of Radkan, county of Lips, even 
unto this day. <A great gypsy vihnahenan who 
flourished in the year 1772, was Csinka Panna ;—a 
woman, we are assured, of good morals as well as 
of bright musical intelligence,—who was the head 
of a family orchestra,—who, albeit she lived under 
tents in the summer weather, had a winter-house 
of her own by the River Sahajo, and who was so 
much respected by the “roof people” that when 
she died great was their sorrow, and many were the 
verses written in Latin and Hungarian to com- 
memorate her.—Next we come to John Bihary, 
who seems to have been ‘‘ the highest expression ” 
of the y virtuoso,—a brilliant player, courted 
at all the Courts and royally repaid for his playing: 
—a man as impudent as an Ttalian tenore of the 
worst class.—Bihary lived in our own time, for he 
gave a performance before Maria Louisa in 1814, 
and there made himself so remarkable by his un- 
disguised admiration of one of the Imperial Prin- 
cesses present, that his hostess found it n 
to rebuke his audacious eyes. The violinist was 
called up, and was asked if he was a married 
His answer was “ Yes;” and that his wife was 
with him in Vienna. On this he was bidden to 

resent her forthwith — Bihary’s wife was sent 
or on the spot. A striking looking and still 
young woman, magnificently attired in the gypsy 
dress, was brought. On receiving her, the Empress 
said to Bihary, that since Heaven had given him 
so beautiful and faithful a helpmate, he was inex- 
cusable in being so sensitive to the beauty of any 
Princess :—recommended to him more propriety for 
the future,—and after paying marked compliments 
to Eve (Bihary’s wife), caused fifty ducats to be 
given to her, and sent the pair home in one of the 
Court-carriages.—A second anecdote concerning 
Bihary is little less characteristic of manners. 
About the year 1824 a iage accident disabled 
him for life. With true gypsy improvidence he had 
laid by nothing for a rainy day; and could hardly 
toil through the least important part in the band 
of which he had been the king. In this fallen 
estate it chanced that he fell in at a tavern with 
some Hungarian noblemen, who had known him 
in his days of Court splendour and insolence. He 
was prevailed on to play slowly one or two of the 
very easy pieces of national music which he had 
yet power to master. His arm was soon tired. 
On his stopping, one of his princely auditors bound 
it up in bank-notes. Bihary died in 1827. 
wo names of men celebrated in Gypsy music are 
Lavatta and Czermak. Of the latter we have a 
curiously-inflated eulogy, contributed by Count 
Stephen Fay, in a letter to Dr. Liszt,—little worth 
sifting. Lastly, we are assured, on the authority 
of our author, that we have in London—may we 
not say that our Sovereign has in her Court band? 
—a national Hungarian musician, who, though 
not Romany by birth (any more than Dr. Liszt), 
possesses the secret, the tradition, the experience of, 
and the enthusiasm for, the Gypsy music—so pictu- 


resquely extolled here—in perfection. As Dr. Liszt 
| names . Réményi, others may de so without in- 


wild thing than any |i 


man, | pla 


for classical music are as well 
own as his ambition, it would be 

k their blame, and cordially to ne 
the value and freshness of a new sensation, w 
mate could afford to all lovers of national 


PrRINcEss’s.— With the 


ormances of Monday 
the management by Mr. 


. Kean of this theatre 


sunshine, calm and tempest, was to 
re-enter harbour, and, in nautical phrase, to be 
paid off; its able and efficient crew dispersed, 
soon, however, to be recommissioned under a new 
captain, to sail once more, as he sincerely ho 

”" Mr. Kean then pro- 


some of them were 


is a 
receipt, and 250/. an extsaordinary one, I expended 
in one season alone a sum little short of 50,0007. 
During the run of some of the great revivals, as 
they are called, I have given a and con- 

uently weekly payment, to near persons, 


the number I.have 


about a twelvemonth in preparation. 


enthusiastic love of my art, than by any expecta- 
tion of personal emolument. Having said thus 
much, I need not deny that I have been no gainer 
in a commercial sense.” : 
Have the average receipts ever reached either 
of the two sums mentioned ; either 200/. or 2500. 
nightly? We believe not. The inference from 
this is obvious. Nevertheless, we are not astonished 
at Mr. Kean gallantly adding that, “so far from 
regretting the past, if he could recall the years 
gone by, with renewed health and strength, he 
would gladly undertake the same task again for a 
similar reward.” What reward! We could prove, 
by an induction of familiar instances, that it is to 
an actor's interest to sacrifice those of the theatre 
and the management in a pecuniary sense to the 
complete establishment of his own reputation. 
We have, therefore, never been under the “ erro- 
neous impression” which Mr. Kean, in the con- 
cluding paragraph of his speech, is anxious to cor- 
rect, “that in retiring from he also 
contemplated retirement from the stage.” For “a 
limited number of years,” he still means “ to 
as an actor.” In so doing, Mr. Kean will act 
both judiciously and . In spite of the 
remarkable puerilities by which he has lessened 
the effect of his final address, we are ready to allow 
that, in the revivals, for which he demands credit, 


|Mr. Kean has acted in accordance with the spirit 


music. 
tty handsomely. Having thus some money of his 
n part represented on the occasion to a full house. 
no hair-dresser too good to curl and keep his head in At the end of the fourth act Mr. Kean delivered 
r.—There was one heavy sorrow—his complexion his farewell address :—‘‘ That night concluded his 
managerial career. The good ship which he had 
commanded for nine storm and 
ceeded to explain the principles of his management, 
and to reply to objections. Those cited were of a 
frivolous sort, and easily disposed of. Mr. Kean 
did not tell his audience whether they were 
delivered vivd voce, by letter, or in public articles; 
enough, and with none 
|of them were we previously acquainted. Having 
‘thus set up his skittles to knock them down 
again, and so make mn Mr. Kean proceeded to 
the stern criticism of facts. “To carry out this 
| system,” he said, “‘ the cost has been enormous— 
far too great for the limited arena in which it was 
= As a single proof, I may state that in 
eyes, 
and the dark skin of Josy, however, had resisted every cos- 
metic of France, and were the same as ever. So was he, | 
| 
|dependent on these es, 
, thus supported may be multiplied by four. ose 
fields, it might be easier to exercise some influence over ys, from the moment they first suggested them- 
selves to my mind, until their production, occupied 
enlargemen uulding to enable the 
| representation of these Shakspearian plays, I have 
| expended about 3,000/. This amount may, [ think, 
| be reckoned at or above 10,000/., when I include 
the additions made to the general stock, all of 
| which, by the terms of my lease, I am bound (with 
‘the exception of our own personal wardrobe) un- 
| conditionally to leave behind me on my secession 
from management. I mention these facts simply 
as evidence that I was far more actuated by an 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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i and 
rejoices in pictorial decoration. Both the closet 
and the stage in this; but it does not, there- 
fore, follow that the attraction of the illustrated 
edition of the drama, or book, depends, or can 
depend, on the drama, or book, per se, rather than 
on ‘the illustrations that accompany it, but mani- 
festly the contrary. On this, and many points, we 
differ from Mr. Kean; but, both on points of differ- 
ence and agreement, have always treated him with 
courtesy, and now wish him success in his future 


projects. 


AND Dramatic Gosstp.—The note of 
interrogation put forward a fortnight since has 
brought a precise answer in regard to the Glasgow 
Festival for 1860—one, too, which is as satisfactory 
as precise. The managers of that musical festivity 
(to be held in aid of the town charities) have set 
about their arrangements originally and wisely. 
First, their meeting is to take place at the time 
of the year most convenient to themselves—in 
February. Secondly, as a programme before us 
distinctly states, Glasgow is too busy in the morn- 
ing to attend morning performances—hence, the 
four concerts are to be held on four consecutive 
evenings. ‘Thirdly, besides such “sure cards” as 
‘ Elijah’ and ‘The Messiah,’ and such a treat ‘‘ad 

tandum” as a miscellaneous concert, the Com- 
mittee feels itself strong enough to bring forward 
anew oratorio. ‘Gideon’ (concerning which a ques- 
tion was asked) proves to be a work written for 
the occasion by Mr. C. E. Horsley. All these 
provisions are wise, sound, and liberal ;—especially 
the last one, as affording a chance to a native com- 
poser. It is for Mr. Horsley to make his place 

; and this, we believe, he may, if he will, do. 

ther or not, honour and sympathy are due to 
all who hold the door open for the admission of 
new attempts; and whatever the immediate result 
may be, the ulterior gain (to return on our last 
week’s speculations regarding the Bradford Fes- 
tival) is certain.—A double quartett of solo si 
is to be engaged; also orchestral players, to eke 
out such a band as Scotland can muster. The 
conductor is not named. The following statement 
concerning the chorus must be satisfactory to every 
one who is desirous that music shal] take root and 
spread in our provincial towns :—‘‘The Glasgow 
Choral Union was instituted in 1843. * * Previous 
to the formation of the Society, the Oratorio and 
works of similar character were almost entirely 
unknown in the West of Scotland; but since that 
period the Association has produced, in many 
instances repeatedly, the Oratorios of ‘The Mes- 
siah,’ ‘Israel in t,’ ‘Samson,’ ‘Judas Mac- 
cabeens,’ ‘ The Creation,’ and ‘Elijah,’ besides ‘The 
Dettingen Te Deum,’ the ‘ Lobgesang,’ Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Antigone,’ and other miscellaneous works 
of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Spohr, 
Horsley, &c.” On every ground this Glasgow Fes- 
tival is well worthy of being looked for, and 
listened to. 

A Berlioz Festival was held on Saturday last at 
Baden, at which, besides four acts of the conductor’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ Symphony, was to be per- 
formed a pair of scenes from his manuscript opera, 
‘Les Troyens’—first, a monologue for Cassandra, 
which, French journals tell us, rivals any monologue 
by Gluck ; second, a duett betwixt Dido and Eneas, 
not only a mixture, in regard to story, of Iliad 
with Odyssey, but a mixture, too, so far as we can 
understand French criticism, of Shakspearian love- 
scenes with Homeric adventures. The Gazette 
Musicale vouches that the world is to be astonished 
at the simplicity of the scene—at the voluptuous 
elegance of the duett. No such astonishment 
would be ours should the news prove to be 
true. Both the feeling and the melody required to 
make a good opera (story permitting) are to be 
found in the ‘Benvenuto Cellini’ of M. Berlioz, 
though he has there chosen to torment the one, to 
dress the other badly, out of perversity or imperfect 
musical education. Thus, we shall be glad to find 
that these fragments from his new work are bricks 
from a great building, and that M. Berlioz has, in 
very deed and truth, transformed his manner as a 


composer. 
Music still holds out on Saturdays at the Crystal 


‘Palace 


, though the managers thereof must be some- 
what puzzled what and whom to engage, so empty 
is London of artists at the present moment. This 
day week, however, the name of Madame Vinning 
was in the programme, together with the names 
of singers less known, Madame Badia and Mr. 


Crozier. 


MISCELLANEA 

Book-Hawking.—In presenting their first Report, 
the Provisional Committee of the Church of Eng- 
land Book-Hawking Society say a few words as 
to the origin of the system of book-hawking in 
England. The fact that, since the establishment 
of the first Book-Hawking Society in South Hamp- 
shire, in the year 1851, upwards of sixty others 
have been formed in various parts of the kingdom, 
so that hardly any county is now without this 
agency for supplying good and cheap literature. 
The necessity for the introduction of this system 
arose from, first, the wide spread of education ; 
thousands are learning to read, and will read some- 
thing, good or bad; secondly, the want of any 
previously existing means for supplying healthy 
literature in the rural districts; and, thirdly, the 
fearfully large circulation of pernicious books and 
publications. Until the year 1854 the only Book- 
Hawking Societies were those in Hampshire, ori- 
ginally set on foot by Archdeacon Wigram. 
During that year, eight more were formed, an 
impetus being given to the work by the accounts 

of it which were published by Mr. Cunni 
and Mr. Sumner. During the three following 
years, more than thirty additional societies were 
formed; and at the present time the number 
amounts to sixty-two, including a few undertakings 
of a more private character. By many of the 
of these Associations it was felt that 
some kind of Union was wanted, as a rallying 
point for their individual efforts; and, accordingly, 
the Church of England Book-Hawking Union was 
formed. In does not interfere in the least in the 
arrangements of the local societies; but its aim is 
to give the strength of union to all, and thus to 
lessen their expenses, diminish their difficulties, 
and enable all to benefit by each other’s experience. 
It also assists in many ways in extending the work 
into new districts. Since the formation of the 
Union, ten new Book - Hawking Societies have 
been established, the promoters of all of which have 
found their preliminary work considerably lessened 
by its existence. The Union does not print or 
publish any books whatsoever. The general suc- 
cess of the system of Book-Hawking has been most 
encouraging; a few details may be given. A 
society in the eastern counties, employing one 
hawker, sold during the year to the amount of 
310/7.; another in the south, to the amount of 3307. 
The largest association, employing five hawkers 
and an assistant, sold nearly 855/. worth. In one 
district, where the work is carried on by an indi- 
vidual clergyman employing one hawker, books and 
prints were sold last year to the amount of 500/. 
A hawker in the north is selling weekly to the 
amount of 4/. ¥s., almost entirely among the colliers, 
visiting each colliery in his district once a month. 
The average weekly sales of one of the southern 
hawkers, are more than five guineas. Another 
near London, sometimes sells 9/. worth in a week. 
In addition to the large number of secular works 
circulated by this means, the sale of Bibles and 
Prayer-books has been considerable. In one mid- 
land district 840 Bibles and Testaments were sold 
in the year; by a southern society 877, and by 
another 1,056. One of the Welsh hawkers sold 
410 Bibles in the year. Of Prayer - books and 
Church Services nearly 1,000 were sold by one 
society, and by others, 1,100, 1,400, and 1,700 
respectively. The county association before 
mentioned, which employs six men, sold in one 
year 2,500 Bibles and Testaments, and nearly 3,000 
Prayer-books and Church Services. The large 
number of prints sold in some districts is worthy of 
notice; in one, 1,200 single prints and volumes 
were sold in the year, and 166 packets of picture- 
cards, also nearly 200 atlases and single maps. 
Books of a useful kind, such as those on cookery, 
gardening, &c., meet with a ready sale. So far as 
the Committee has statistics, the book which has 
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sold most largely in any one district throughout 
the kingdom, excepti ibles and Prayer- 
is Sir Joseph Paxton’s ‘ Cottager’s Calendar of 
Gardening Operations.’ By some of the ’ 
hawkers periodicals are sold readily, by others yo 
at all, as they cannot of course supply them pe. 
ow . Of this class the chief favourite is th. 

itish Workman, owing, in great measure, to the 
first-rate excellence of its illustrations. The tota 
number of publications sold in the year in som, 
districts was more than 10,000 in each; in one 
county association 22,000. As an instance of the 
increase during successive years, a south-eastern 
society may be referred to, in which were sold iy 
the first year 3,600 publications, in the second 
year, 4,900, in the third year (when a second map 
was employed), 10,500, and in the fourth year, 
13,600. Another society in the same county has 
nearly doubled its sales since the hawker was pro. 
vided with a donkey-cart. 

Letters in the Suburbs.—At present letters are 
not delivered the same evening at many places 
within six miles of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, if posted 
at a London receiving-house or pillar-box after 
4 p.M.; but letters for these places are posted be. 
tween 4 and 6 P.M. much more numerously than 
during any other two hours of the day. It is, 
therefore, very important that such letters should, 
if possible, be included in the evening delivery, 
Hitherto, however, it has been found that the letters 
in question could not be collected, assorted, con- 
veyed to their respective districts, and arranged 
for delivery, so as to enable the letter-carriers to 
reach their walks before a very late hour; and the 
measure, consequently, has not been adopted except 
on Saturday night, when a delivery, although late, 
is made as preferable to one on Sunday morning. 
Recent improvements, , in connexion with 
the district offices, and the aid now extensively 
afforded by the use of the District Initials, —by 
the separation, in posting, of the district from the 
general letters, and by the adoption of 
street-door letter-boxes,—have so greatly facilitated 
the operations of the t as to enable 
the Postmaster-General to effect the delivery of 
the correspondence in question in all cases in 
which these aids are given. Consequently, on the 
12th of September next, the late evening delivery 
will be extended to many additional places within 
about six miles of the General Post Office, and will 
then include all the followi suburbs, viz. :— 
Barking, E. ; Battersea, S.W.; Blackheath, 8.E.; 
Bow, E.; Brixton, S.; Brompton, 8.W.; Camber- 
well, S.; Charlton, S.E.; Clapham, S.; Clapton, 
N.E.; Deptford, 8.E.; Dulwich, 8.; Eltham, 5.E.; 
Fulham, $.W.; Greenwich, 8.E.; Hackney, N.E.; 
Hammersmith, W.; Hampstead, N.W.; Highgate, 
N.; Holloway, N.; Hornsey, N.; Ilford, E.; Ken- 
sington, W.; Kilburn, N.W.; Lewisham, 8.E.; 
Leyton, N.E.; Leytonstone, N.E.; Merton, §.; 
Norwood, 8.; Notting Hill, W.; Paddington, W.; 
Peckham, 8.E.; Penge, 8.E.; Poplar, E. ; -Rother- 
hithe, S.E.; St. John’s Wood, N.W.; South Lam- 
beth, S.; Stockwell, 8.; Stoke Newington, N.; 
Stratford, E.; Streatham, S.; Sydenham, 5.E.; 
Tooting, S.; Tottenham, N.; Walthamstow, N.E.; 
Walworth, S.; Wandsworth, S.W.; Willescen, 
N.W.; Woodford, N.E.; Woolwich, 8.E. This 
delivery will comprehend all letters and news- 
papers which are addressed to houses usually open 
to the letter-carriers or provided with letter-boxes, 
and are posted in London at any office or pillar 
letter-box before 6 P.M., or at the principal office 
of the district to which they are addressed before 
6°45 p.M., provided—lIst, that they are fully pre- 
paid by stamps; 2nd, that they bear the proper 
initial letters; and, 3rd, that at any office where 
a separate box is provided for the district post they 
are dropped therein.—The Postmaster-General 
avails himself of this opportunity of reminding the 
public that the addition of the District Initials to 
the address insures a priority of delivery to letters 
arriving in London by the day mails and also to 
those addressed to places within the district in 
which the letters are posted. 


To CorrEsponpENts.—H. W.—J. C.—J. M.—G. W.— 
Quasitor—A Subscriber—W. J.—W. A. L.—L. L.—A. D. 
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Now Ready, 


MORES HANDBOOKS for TRAVEL- 
LEBS in ENGLAND, from DOVER to the LAND'S 


John Murray, Albemarile-street. 


FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


The Following are Now Ready:— 
HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK. 3s. 6d. 


NDBOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY 
AND THE RHINE. 108. 


HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY 
AND THE TYROL. 10s. 


HANI FOR SWITZERLAND AND 


HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE AND THE 
PYRENEES. 108. 


HANDBOOK FOR SPAIN. 30s. 
HANDBOOK FOR PORTUGAL. 9s. 
HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY. 7s. 
HANDBOOK FOR ROME. 9s. 
HANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY. 129, 
HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH ITALY. 10s. 
HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT. lis. 


HANDBOOK FOR SYRIA AND PALES- 
TINE. 

HANDBOOK FOR BOMBAY AND MaA- 
DRAS, 24. 

HANDBOOK FOR GREECE. 15s. 

HANDBOOK FOR DENMARK, NORWAY, 
AND SWEDEN. lie. 

HANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA. 12s. 

Jobo Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MB. DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 
Just published, No. LV. price One Shilling, 


A TALE OF TWO OITIES. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Two Illustrations by “ PHIZ.” 
To be completed in Eight Monthly Parts. 


TUSCANY IN ’49 AND IN ’59. 
By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
1 vol. post 6d, [ Thieday. 


SECRET HISTORY of the AUSTRIAN 
GOVERNMENT 


’ 
AND OF ITS SYSTEMATIC PERSECUTIONS OF 
PROTESTANTS. 
Compiled from Official Documents. By ALFRED MICHIELS, 
Post 8vo. 10a, 6d. 


By WALTER WHITE, Author of ‘ A Month in Yorkshire,’ &¢ 
Post 8vo. 108. 6d. 


QUR PARM OF FOUR ACRES, AND 
THE MONEY WE MADE BY IT. 


Ejghth Edition. Post-8vo pricets. [This day. 


MEMOIRS OF ROBERT-HOUDIN, 
_ AMBASSADOR, AUTHOR; and CONJUROR. 
Written by HIMSELF. 
2 vols. post-8vo, 


THE ITALIAN CAUSE: 
ITS HISTORY AND ITS HOPES—ITALY'’S APPEAL 
TO A.FREE NATION. 
8vo. cloth, 54. 


THE ORDEAL of RICHARD FEVEREL: | 


A HISPORY OF FATHER AND BON. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
In 3 vols 


TOBACCO: ITS HISTORY AND 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.8.A. 
With One Hundred Illustrations by the Author. Post 8yo. 98. 


OUR ENGINES OF WAR, AND HOW 
WE GOT TO MAKE THEM. 


By Captain JERVIS WHITE JERVIS, MP. R.A. 


Post Syo. 6s, 


Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piceadilly; 


COMPLETION or THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
In Two Volumes, super-royal 8vo. cloth 
P 


PICTORIAL HISTORY of SCOT- 
by the Rev. JAMES TAYLOR, p>. 
by Professor ee AY. DD 
TLD. Rev. JOHN ANDE 
MACDUN ALD, Esq. P.E.1L.8. i 
gravings on Steel, from drawings by W. H. 
“Those of our readers who are not securing this work are 
“ The Sete, belong to a high order of Art.” 
th of Scotland 


or 


in saying that this will take place, before all others, in 
those essential points which make a history valuable.” 
“ It is written in an attractive and connected style.” : 
elso Maw. 


London: James 8. oath ‘oud, and lvy-lane. 
burgh: 11, Lethian-st *Glasuow : ii ope-strect. 
3, High- street. 1234, 


This day is published, svo. sewed, Parts 11 and 12, price la each, 


COMMENTARY on the BOOK of PSALMS, 
Critical, Devoti« coal. and Prophetical ; with the Text of the 


Version the ori- 
giual Hebrew. by De B.D. 


To be continued regularly moo 
annem Hodges, Smith & Co. Londou: Adams 


IMPORTANT TO BANKERS, INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
ACTUARBLES, AND CUMMERCIAL MEN IN GENERAL 
Now ready, 12mo. 5¢ cloth lettered, 

EORY of COMPOUND INTEREST and 
ANNUITIES, with LUGAKITHMIC TABLES. By 
FEDOR THOMAN, of the Société Crédit Mobilier of Paria 
“AY pow werful work, and the author has a very 
of his subject.” 
ztract from a from Professer A. De Morgen. 
“A most valuable book.”— Service Gaz 
far the best book of the kind we have seen.” 
Chromiele. 


St. James's 
Ladispensable to every one who has to desi with the questions 
London Lockwood & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court, B.C, 


MR. WESTERTON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In 2 vols. price One Guinea, 


THE WIFE'S TEMPTATION. 


By Mrs. CHALLICE. 


Edin- 
Duudee : 


In 1 vol. price Half-a-Guinea, 


LUXIMA, THE PROPHETESS. 


By LADY MORGAN, 


In 2 vals. price One Guinea, 


THE MORNING OF LIFE. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘GORDON of DUNCAIRN,’ 


In 2 vols. price One Guinea, 
ROCKS AND SHOALS; 
Or,. The Experiences of Geoffrey Hibblethwaite. 


In 1 vol. price 6a. 


PILGRIM WALKS. 


By Mrs. ROBERT CARTWRIGAT. 


In 1 vol. price Sa. 


SERMONS IN SONG: 


A Book for the Young. 


Tn 1 val. price 10a éd. 
SHADOW AND SUNSHINE; 
Or, The Twe Cousins 


In 1 vol. price 10a. éd. 


NEW RELATIONS; 
Or, Bachelor’s Hall. 


InJ vol. 8va price 5a 


FIRE-SIDE MELODIES. 


ARS 
Spirit of 


Auther of Home, &c. 


In. vol. price 5. 
THE END OF THE PILGRIMAGE; 


And OTHER POEMS. 
By ELIZABETH MARY PARSONS. 


Cuartes Westertox, Publisher, Hyde Park 
Corner. 


LADY MORGAN. 
Now ready, large 8vo. cloth, 4a. 
FRIENDS, FOES, ane ADVENTURES: 
LADY MORG 


of 
By WILLIAM JOHN FITZ- PArRick, Esq. 
London: Simpkin & Marshall 


POEMS BY WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 


Price 58. 
AY and NIGHT SONGS, and the MUSIC- 
MA :a By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
With Pre- Woodcuts. 


Routledge, London. 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO. 


GRAPHIC TEACHER: A Guide to a Practical Aequaint- 
anee with the Art of Short ; by post,7d. The of 
Students are covuniied gratuitously, thr rough the post, by the Member 
of the Phonetic Svciety. 
London: Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


HONETIC REA DING.—First Book in 
imme fourth oth time mew im ear reting common 


@ course 
London: Fred. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C 


RRAY’S HANDBOOKS of ENGLAND, 
from DUVER to the LAND’S END. 
The following are now ready :— 
=. HANDBOOK for KENT and SUSSEX. 
lus. 
2. HANDBOOK for SURREY, HANTS, and 
ISLE UF WIGHT. Map. 7a éd. 
3. MODERN LONDON. Map. 5s. 


4. HANDBOOK for WILTS, DORSET, and 
SOMERSBT. Map. 74 6d. 


5. HANDBOOK for DEVON and CORN- 
WALL. Maps. 7a éd. 
The object of is to 
of what owght to be 
lated to interest an intelligen 


ve matter-of-fact 


superlatives; tious 
geed a correct, from t the 


Editor's own journals 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
On the STRENGTH of NATIONS. 


By ANDREW BISSET, M.A. Post 8vo. 


If. 
THROUGH NORWAY with a 


KNAPSACK. By W. M. WILLIAMS. Six Coloured Views 
and Map. lost vo. 12a cloth. 


TRONSON’S VOYAGE to JAPAN, 


KAMTSCHATECA SIBERIA, TARTARY, andthe COAST 
of CHINA NA, in H. ALS, CUUTA.” syo, Charts and 


IV... 

TO CUBA. and BACE. By Ri H 
DANA, Jun, Author of * Two Years before the Mast.’ Post 
8vo. price 7a. cloth. 

MEMORIALS. Edited 


by LADY SHELLEY, Post8vo. with View, 72. 64. cloth. 


vi. 
ROMANTIC TALES: 


‘AVILLION,’ By the AUTHORof ‘JOHN HALIFAX.” A 
New Edition. cloth. 


Vil... 
fie: and other Tales” By the AUTHOR of ‘JUHN 
LIPAX. New Edition. 22. é¢. cloth 


AFTER DARKE. By Wilkie Collins. 
New Edition. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


IX.. 
NEW NOVEL. 


The TWO HOMES. By William 


MATHEWS, Authar of ‘The Heir of Vallis.’ 


A NEW MAGAZINE, to be pub- 


hich will contain 
lished Menthiy. w whieh wil 


Surrs, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


| 
ae ae dering him with an account of all that may be seen ;—-tu avoid 
a ree chronologic:! details, and instead of abridging the records of a 
town from beginning to end, to select such loeal anecdotes as are 
connected with remarkable events which have happened there, or 
with distinguished men who have lived there ;— to adeptassimple 
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EW MUSIC.—EUGENIE’S PARTING 
with the ARMY of ITALY, May, 1859 (with a French 
translation. The Poetry and Music b rs. ee gy — 
WRIGHT (com of the popular“ reak,” &c.), pri 
28. Cc. » Music Library, 26, Old Mee street. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


_) OURN AL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
for 
Conten 


2. Mr, Danson—On ihe Fosviden of Country Dwellings for Town 
3. Mr. Valpy—Review of the Operations of the Bank of England 
4. Mr. E. Chadwick, C.B—On Competition for the Field of 
5, Miscellanea, and Quarterly Returns. 

London: John W. Parker & Son, 445, West Strand, W.C. 


PSASER'S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, 
859, 28. 6d., contains 


Machiavelli and his ‘ Prince’ explained and illustra 
an xperimental Solution of the Question. 
y 


‘Mouse. G. J. Whyte Melville, Author of ‘ Digb 
By hy igby 


Some It =. rks on Mr. Buckle’s ‘ History of Civilization.” A 
ter to the ‘Editor, from Dr. Mayo. 

of the Kin 

Notes on the National Drama of Spain. By J. R. Chorley. 
Chapter III ciples 

Suess os and Gown. sinc the Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ Part VI. 

Concerning ery 

Ado 


me 
Naples, ce, and Austria. 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


UNIVERSAL REVIEW, 
Price 2, 6d., contaius :— 
1. The Wants of the Arm 


6. Civilized America. 


London: Wm. H. ‘Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 


ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
for SEPTEMBER 1, 1859. 
Price One Shilling. 


Contents. 
Insanity: its Cause and Care~ of Margaret Fuller Ossoli— 
Infant tanzas—Adveutures of your 


own Corre- 
spondents in Search of in Turkey —Association 
of Books— 


for the Employment of Women— Notices 
oun 


ECREATIVE SCIENCE:a Record 
and of Intellectual 
Eightpence, Lllustrated. 
Number IL., published this day, contaifs :— 
1. THE CEASELESS WORK OF THE SEA. ByS. J. Mackie. 
2. WINGLESS BIRDS. By W.C. L. Martin. 
3. CONSECRATIO COINS OF THE ROMAN EMPERORS. 
By H. Noet Humrureys. 
4. THE GREEN TREE FROG. By Hisserp. 
5. WAYSIDE WEEDS AND THEIR TEACHINGS. By 
Spencer Tuomson, M.D. 
6 HUMBOLDT. Part Il. By Hain 
7. TALK ABOUT TREES. By 0. 8. Rounp. 
& COLLECTING AND PRESEKVING FUNGI. By F. Y. 
Brocas. 
9 DIATOMS: HOW TO EXAMINE AND PREPARE FOR 
THE MICROSCOPE. By Turren West. 
10. METEOROLOGY AND ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVA- 
TIONS. By E. J. Lowe 
MR. NOTEWORTHY’'S CORNER.—Alleged Shakespearian 
Forgeries—Colours of Shells—Eggs of the Cuckoo. 
12. THINGS OF THE SEASON.—Death among the Gold Fish 
—Wardian Cases, &. &c. 
London: Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


OLBUEN’ S UNITED SERVICE 
MAGAZINE,and NAVAL and MILITARY JOURNAL, 
for SEPTEMBER’ contains: —The Ilr cts of Peace — Our 
National Defences—The Pistol Pointed att the Heart of England— 
Royal Naval Keserve—Sir Kobert Gardner's Minute on the Ord- 
nance Department—German View of the Italian War — Fire- 
aruin—Sir J. Burgoyne and Gener Macintosh on the Defence of 
Turkey—Peeps from Loopholes of Retreat—Uur Home Defeunces— 
Franco-Sardinian Alliances— +. tion for India—The Cam- 
in Lombardy—Desertion in the “ritish Army—General 
wman on Shrapnel! and “Boxer Shell and Fuze—Gazet 


Despatches 
Hurst & Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
RACTICAL MECHANIC’S JOURNAL. 


a beautifully wy hnie’s Mechauical 


Hammer, an agraiogs “contains Original Articles on 
Theory and Practice the Highland Show; lonery of Sewing 
Machines, Art. 1 The P Patent Laws ; The British Sewing 


Heceut Patents — Joh 


en arker 

lass Thomsou, Rugs; Wells, 

Propelling ; Fowke, Fire Engines ; Henry, lee 

—Doulton »v. Stiff; Desiccated Milk Com mpany v. Fa Fadeut ibe 

Cheilley v. Leaf ; Clark v. Ferguson ; Carter : 

F Company v. Richard; Kegistered Desigu 
Breckuell’s Candle 

Walter's Vice; Keviews ; Correspondence; 


; 
Plaster C 
Postal Delivery; Agricultu Sock es; 
Boat ; Lists of Patents and Designs, 3 &c. 
Lendon: Longmans, Paternoster-row, Editor's Of ices (Offices 
for Patents), 47, Lincolns Inn-fields, W. me. 


facture éf Parafii ine 
Had 


ents. 
don: Published wry the ~ Woman's Journal Comp 
(Limited), at their Office, l4a Cavendish-oquare, 
W.; and for the Company by Saag Stephenson & Spence, 
noster-row. 


E ECLECTIC: a Monthly Review and 
Miscellany, enlarged to Seven Sheets, price 1s. 6d. 
= of SEPTEMBER Number :— 
1. Revolutions of Race. 
2. John Life and 
The Gospel among the Karens. By Rev. Joseph Mullens. 


& The Mary Howitt 
Mt Judd & Glass, New Bridge-street, and Gray’s Inn-road. 


Just published, price 88. 6d. cloth lettered, 
VOLUME II. OF 
E PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, containing | £22 
* “few copies of stock ; 
very ume I. re early 
London: Cassell, "Potter & Gad » La Belle Sau 
Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


subscription, Paste I. 


Now ready, price 


E IBIS: a ine General Ornitho- 
logy. Edited by PHILIP LATLEY SCLATER, M.A.; 
Articles by d, Gurney, Eyton, Newton, Salvin, 


olley and ‘ether well-koown Na turalists. 
Part LV. will be published on October Ist. 
London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


TITAN, for 1859, No. CLXXIV. 
Price Half-a-Crown. 


A DAY’S REVERIE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
GETTING AUTHOR of ‘BEHIND THE SCENES 


Chapter XXXIIL—Which is 8 
Chapter XXXIII.—Which one of the most “ Thrilling 
onntere XXXIV.—The End of the Episode. 
THE BOOK OF BRADSHAW. 
PARISIAN LOCALITIES: THE PALAIS DE JUSTICE. 
THE SNAKE-CHARMER. 
WALKS ABOUT WINDSOR. 
SPECIMENS OF POPULAR FRENCH AUTHORS: MA- 
DAME FIRMIANI. 
CALLED AWAY. 
SLANG LITERATURE. 


The Coolies— e of Slaves— Bunyan and 
Centenary Poem Mrs. Norton—The Two Clerks. 


» by Hon. 


London : James Hogs & Sons, St. Bride’s Avenue, Fleet-street. 


Stereographs for SEPTEMBER, No. XV. 
TUREE CELESS ATED CARVINGS in (IVORY, in the 


useum, 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
for SEPTEMBER 


HE HOMILIST, 

(No. New Series). Price sd post free, 1. On 
Man-worth.—3 The Syro-Phenician Woman ; or e Difficulties 
and Triumphs of an in Search of Divine Help.—3. 
Sin Clouds.—4 The Seed-time and Harvest of the Moral World.— 
5. The Man, the ot Se God. The 
Vath, o to the Sacrifice.— 
Spiritual Self ‘helpfulness.—10. The World a 

ogical N Queries.—Literary Notices, &c. 


THE HOMILIST, FIRST, 


SECON D. ERLY PARTS, price 22. each, 
containing N ew Series,done up with leather 


at our 


Onize sets first Seven Vols. of THE 
HOMILI T remain on hand. The Publishers offer them, for 
"London: Ward & Co, 27, Paternoster-row 


E LADY’S NEWSPAPER and PICTO- 


RIAL TIMES, owing to higher 
amongst Ladies and d Famili hl of th her raud e is 


“One of the most a, 


sellers, Jewe vail su the wants of 
and Blk Meroers ad every supply the Office, 83, 


YESIGN S for DEINKIN G-FOUNTAINS.— 


Drinking- 
you Mr. Henry Godwin, of 
Newcastle— Papers on Chester and the De- 
a a Cathedral—P ess of the Strike—the Social Move- 
roposed Garrison Hospital at Woolwich—the new Church 
at Gerard’s Cross—the City on Coanty Builder of 1667— Victoria 
Bridge, 8t. Lawrence—The Hamlet htsbridge—Sanitary 
Statements—The Office, 1, York- 
street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 
A TEST-BOOK for STUDENTS ; comprising 


raphy 
an 
for the Universities or 
, and arravged for 


Language 
Sciences. Design 
or Appointments in the Cc 


By the Rev. THOMAS SEANPIA M.A., Head Master 
School, Bri ees 
r 1 Four Parts : 


Part I.—HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 22. 6d. 
Part IIL—LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 2s. 6d. 
Part IIL—MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 2, 6d. 
Part IV.—PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 1s. 6d. 


“The are well set, and not too difficult.”"—Critic. 
Bell Daldy, 198, Fleet-street. 


ublished, in Svo. with Plates and Ped 
ISTORY of the PARISH of B ROU Uahiton 
Wilts. By the Rev. JOHN WILKINSON, 
London : J. 36, 


POPULAR 1 NATURAL HIS. 


TORY, Part An price 6d, profusely illustrated with Engray- 


ings and Tinted il, Petter & Galpin, La Belle Sauvage-yard; ana 
ondon: Casse e 
all Booksellers. 


BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY 


da urs, their 
including Interior Decora- 


tion, Carpets, Mosaics, Coloured-glazi aper-Stain- 
ing, Cal Letter-press- rinting, Ma Dress, 

ndscape and Flower Gardening, &c. lated from the 
French of CHARLES R Second and most complete 


nd and 
Edition (the on) hich gives the entire fo Werk. Thick 
8yvo. with several Plates, in extra red cloth, post 
The SAME, with the addition a & new series 

of Sixteen Plates in Colours, representing the various H 
or the use of Artists ~ 


Contrasts, and Complementary Colours, 
Menetsteren, In extra red cloth, a. 6d. 

Henry G. Bohn, York-street, bovent-gaeden, London, 
BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 
ARIS and its ENVIRONS, including Ver- 

sailles, St.-Cloud, and Excursions into the Champagne 

Districts. An Illustrated Handbook for Travellers. Edited by Li 
THOMAS FORESTER, Author of ‘ Norway and its 
wit 28 beautiful Engravings on steel of the principal Buildines 


Sites. Post 8vo. cloth, 5a. 
G. ad York-street, Covent-garden, London. 


enry 


wn 8yo, {i ce 6d, ; 7d. 
LARKE’S RAILWA EXCURSION 
GUIDE for SEPTEMBER: a Account 
Principal Cathedral Cities, most arkable Tow 
Fashionable Waterin g-Places accessible by Rail, with a 
the Environs of London 
Loudon: G. & Co, W.c. 


y.1 vol. 


x langage 
war le Chevalier de Chatelain, Contes 
r 
B. M. Pickering, 196, Picoadilly, W. 


w ready. 8yo. cloth, 78. 6d. 
TRACTATE on 
WILLOUGHBY JAMES GYLL, 
Bucks, Member of the Royal Institution of Ppa Britain. 
He enry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-Garden, W.C. 


Now ready, in handsome royal 8vo. with Map by Arrowsmith, and 
Stereoscopic Frontispiece, price 12s. 


NARRATIVE 


A WALKING TOUR IN 
BRITTANY. 
By JOHN MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, B.A. F.S.A. 


Accompanied by Notes of a Photographic Expedition, 
By LOVELL REEVE, F.LS. 


stereographs that accom rel applica 
of this beautiful art, which is very likely to be extensively int 
tated. To those who seek an untrodden field for their autuma 
excursion, we § ly recommend Brittany, with Mr. Jephson as 
aguide. We that we have seldom met a more cheerful or 
more scholarly book of travel.” 
— ome News. 


and on the coast, amon which we find pe atone more or 
less elaborate, of Dinan, Quimper, Carnac, 

twen her p ore mize up in world of old 
ballads, chants, and romances. 


ere, 
have the most marvellous collection of. Dooidical monument 


here a 
of the most ex church architecture 


* Accurate and intelligent a of Gothic cathedrals, in- 
ae popular so songs, customs, 

and careful pi 
occasional enthusiastic allusions 
to the pretty ankles visible below, w, wil be found in profusion, a 


evidently coming bem the hand of a gentleman o 

and of superior education....Of Mr. Lovell Reeve's stereoscopic 
contributions to the book we can truly say that we have never seed 
anything which in the 7a— oof de and 


licacy earness surpasses 
them; and we sincerely trus that the A ms of illustration here 
sdopted may nd many imitators, 


“Of some of the Breto Mr. Je ves spirited 
cal translations in the course 0 his 


es... The book is a frank, ak. cheerful, 
graphic, and scholarly work.” 
**An English parson 
for health in a region 
an 


the 
re to which imagipatiod 


an 
realities of contemporary life 
takes new sentimental journey.” 


kindly. Mr. porary life ts von’ 
Ninety Stereoscopic Pictures, moun 


LOVELL KEEVE, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


ANGUAGE. GORDON 


1. Dr. Guy—On the Duration of Life among Literary and Scien- 
4 A Great Mistake. Parti. AUCER'S SQUYERE’S TALE (the ori- 
5. Secret Literature of Russia. ginal of); CLEOMADES, conte traduit en vers Francais 
& The Man of Mystery. 
Saturpay Keview. 
ne hiand Route ly b r. nm bas pro- 
5. T n’s Idylis of the King. 
A Des 
Fern, 
instructive, books of travel published of late, is the ‘ Narrative of 
KS a Walking Tour in Brittany,’ performed in the autumn of lax 
year by the Rev. J. M. Jephson, already known to scholars by his 
valuable contributions to the annotated edition of Chaucer’ 
works and other publications. The route lay from St. Malo ao 
ou nC ne Al ‘ ne mo nveres ul in 
iH 
con 
T 
GC 
TH 
A ] 
HO 
TH 
ou 
athe DR 
vil Se GR 
PI 
colour and ,& memory alive wit haucer, AF 
SH) 
yk Pu 
on © W.C.; 


eek 
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~~ Bourth Edition, enlarged, price 1s. 2d. post free On the Ist September, price 2s. 6d. beautifully illustrated, 


THOUGHTS on CAPITAL OSEPH THE SHEPH 
jest Her SLAVE, PROPHET and RULER : a Poem. SHAHON 
sioners of Court for the of Insolvent Debtors. Ward & Co., 
Ridgway, 169, Picosdilly, W 


Now ready, 11th edition, revised and corrected, 
“On September ist, with Four sur Illustrations, NGLISH SYNONYMES EXPLAINED; 


Tans FAMILY CYCLOP-EDIA, a complete Order: with copious Illustrations and Ex: 
T 


habetical 
REASURY of USEFUL INFORM ATION ot on ‘the Words. By GEORGE CRABB, 1ith Bails 
an 
Second and entirely New Series of 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Becond NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, 
Il. THINGS THAT OUGHT TO BE KNOWN, HOMER ILLUSTRATED BY THE REV. T. K. ARNOLD. 
Ill. THINGS WORTH KNOWING: : In 12mo. price 12a neatly half bound, 
with Fall Instructions, OMERI ILIAS; with English No 
Dictionary "of and Domestic Econom cferences Edited by the Rev. T 
4 written under supervision of 


matical R 
KEROHE EK ARNOLD, M.A. late 
of ‘The Family F rien formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam 
: Ward & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. pega 


SOWERBY'S FERNS and FERN ALLIES 1. HOMERI ILIAS, Lm. I. with a 
ier BRITAIN, illustrated in 80 accuratel ely Introduction, and copious English Notes. 

vol. 8v0. gilt sides, reduced from 1L le. to 10a. 6d. edition is wr to ‘mere advanced 
The SAME, Royal Paper, the Plates beauti- 


colleges. 
study of yt we do not know.” 
fully tally vol. Svo. green cloth, gilt sides, reduced 2. HOMER for BEGINNERS; 


and wok, op Alites Booxs L—III., with English Notes, Becond 
. CRUSIUS’S GREEK and ENGLISH 


the 


the last two years, has already sold at the full iy to the 

catent of more than three thou G. BOH 3 
having recently become proprieto 


yright, has resolved, | LEXICON for HOMER. With most 
in accordance ae soa usual plan,to reduce the work to little | cul Passages and the Proper ty vised aud Edited bythe 
more than Rev. T. KR. ARNOLD. 9, 


half-p 
H. York-street, Covent-garden, London. 


vingtons, Waterloo-place. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


Part Ll. price One Shilling, is now ready. 
Brapbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


NEW WORK ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 
This day is published, price 10s. 6d. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. 


BEING A VISIT TO 
DUBLIN, GALWAY, CONNAMARA, ATHLONE, LIMERIOK, KILLARNEY, 
GLENGARRIFF, CORK, &c. &c. 
By AN OXONIAN. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations by JOHN LEECH. 
London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


ELEGANT PRESENT FOR THE COUNTRY OR SEA-SIDE. 
Handsomely bound in eloth gilt, price One Guinea, 


THE FERN COLLECTOR’S ALBUM. 


tive Folio, for the reception of go = hy pao ; containing on the right-hand page a description of each 
Langgee oe! in Colours—the opposite page be blank, for the Collector to affix the dried specimen. Forming, 
Whew fi , an elegant and complete collection ort this interesting family of Plants. 


London: RoBeRT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 


** The Story of our Lives from Year to Year.”—SHAKESPEARS. 
On Magazine Day was published, price 9d., the Fourth Monthly Part (for September) of 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 
(With which is Incorporated Household Words.) 


CONTAINING 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By Cuartes Dickens. 


BOOK THE SECOND. THE GOLDEN THREAD.—Caaptsr XVI. Stitt Kyirtine.—XVIL Nicut.—XVIII. Ning 
Dars.—XIX. An Opivion.—XX. A Piga.—XXI. Ecuoine Foorstsrs. 
Also the following Articles :— 
A PIECE OF BLOOD-MONEY. 
NEW VIEW OF SOCIETY. 
STORM EXPERIENCE, 
ALDERSHOTT TOWN AND CAMP. 


GOOD AND BAD FUNGUS. 

THE LAST OF THE WAR. 

A PHYSICIAN'S GHOSTS. Chapters I and IL 
HOW THE VICTORIA CROSS WAS WON. 


THE BACHELOR BEDROOM. RICE. 
OUR EYE-WITNESS AT WOOLWICH. BUYING A PRACTICE. 
DRIVER MIKE. DRIFT. 


OVER THE MOUNTAIN. 

THE SACK OF PERUGIA, 

PLINY MADE EASY. 

A PHYSICIAN’S GHOSTS. Chapter IV. 


GREAT ODDS AT SEA: A LEAF OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


PITY A POOR BRIDGE. 
A PHYSICIAN’S GHOSTS. Chapter IIL 
SHIPS AND CREWS. 


W.C. and by Me in Weekly Numbers and in Half-Y 


v at the 1 


x wee 193, Piccadilly, W.; of whom may be had 


| THE 1 


CHARLES KNIGHT ON LABOUR AND CAPITAL. 
Now ready, a New Edition, with Woodceuts, post Svo. 7a 6d. 
NOWLEDGE is POWER: a View of the 
of Modern Society, and the Results of 
* Mr. Charles. Knight's excellent work contains much truth ; 


end it to the careful consideration of all who look 
working as the highest 


Also, by the same, 
A TIME. New Edition. 


Dedicated, by permission, to Mr. SAMUEL GURNEY, M.P. 
RIVAL LL FOUNTAINS ; S; or, Gin and 
Cc 
graphed in the beat ‘style y Messe. IKSHANK. Prise cal te 
Ih 
pubiie Driskiog F the be preset admirable movement in favour of 
London stows Tegg, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


E QUEEN.—KILLARNEY, WICKLOW, 
GIANT'S CAUSEWAY, GALWAY, and : 

TRISH OURIST’S ILLUST 
Tth ¥ 


by 
green and gold. 300 pages, 3s. Iu Parts, la éd. each. 


Smith & Sons, Strand; M‘Glashan, Dublin; and all Railways. 


Just published, Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


N INTRODUCTION to the EVIDENCES 
of CHRISTIANITY. 
By J. O. HALLIWELL, Esq. F.RS. 
London: Longman & Co, 


Nearly ready, with Engravings, 


TORIES of INVENTORS and DISCOVER- 

ERS in SCIENCE and the USEFUL ARTS, By JOHN 
TIMBS, F.8.A. Author of * Cari of Londen, 

Kent & Co. (late Bogue), Fleet-street. 


18mo. cloth, 4a. 6d. ; im roan, 5a. 


WS’S NEW SPANISH and ENG- 
LISH DICTIONARY. 


Also, 
MEADOWS’S NEW GRAMMAR of the 
SPANISH LANGUAGE. Third Edition. 18mo. roan, price 1a 6d. 


London: William Tegg, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


Cheap Edition.—2s. 6d. cloth, red edges, 
HE NEW TESTAMENT, Translated from 
Griesbach’'s Text by SAMUEL SHARPE. 
A. Hall, Virtue & Co. Paternoster-row. 
ILLUSTRATING MR. TENNYSON’S NEW POEM. 


In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. gh C. Whittingham, cloth, 15¢ (a few 
copies on Large Faper for the Amateur cf Choice Books, 


A MORT D’ARTHUR. The History of 
King Arthur and of the Knights of the Round Table. 


France 
ohn Russell 36, London. 
GUIDE-BOOK. 


CONSIDERED as a WINTER 
ESIDENCE for 
By Dr. and Mrs. CHON. 
Price 2a. in paper or 28. Oe oo in cloth. 
Now ready, at the Office of ‘the ‘ English Woman's Journal,” ld, 
Princes-street, Cavendish-square, London. 


ALGIERS 


In 8vo. boards, with 20 Plates, price li. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION. REPORT of the 
TWENTY-EIGHTH ME of the BRITISH A 
CIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, held at 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day is published, price 5a, cloth lettered, 
LIFE and TIMES of SAMUEL 


CH. 
ndon : & Co, Manchester : Din- 
&Co. Bolton: J.C , Oxford-street; Henry Bradbury, 
Deansgate; and the Committee Librarian of the Bolton 


Mechanics" Institution. 


BUCHHEIM.—FRENCH. 
HN’S FRENCH METHOD. 
The first Edition for the Use 
Bucit ae Studeute from the 100th or By Dr. A. 
Conductor of the City of First 
cloth, le. 6d. 


FRENCH METHOD. BvucuuHerm’s 
Second C Exercises, Tales, Letters, 
and Vocabularies. 12mo. cloth, la. 


AHN’S FRENCH METHOD. 
Part IIL. A French Press end Poetical Reader. 


AHN’S COMPLETE FRENCH SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR and EXERCISES. 8 adapted for the Use 
Schools, by Dr. A. BUCHHEIL 40 pp. crown 
OF GRAMMAR, 220 pp. cloth, 38. 
EXERCISES, 180 pp. cloth, 2e. 6d. 


Principals of Schools ent vi who are not already 
acquainted character 


copy of aay of them post fee at ball price, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S SCHOOL 
CATALOGUE of Foreign Books may be had on application. 


and we recomm 

upon the welfa 
ONCE 

Feap. Svo. 738. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Edited, from the = of 1634, 
by Institute 
nventor of the Spi Machine called the 
, Strand, 
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KEITH JOHNSTON’S 
SCHOOL ATLASES. 


I. 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 


GEOGRAPHY, exhibiting the Actual and Comparative A 

of = in the with t 
vlitical Divisions. aps, inclading a 

soe Maps of Scotland, Ireland, Swi witzerland. 


II. 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illus- 


3) N ural History. 20 
Coloured Mapes of of Europe, and of 


Ill. 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, com- 


fant Co in Twenty Plates, Maps and Pians of all the impor- 
t ee x - Localities referred to by Classical Authors, 

mpanied by neing Index of Places, by T. HAR- 
VEY, M.A. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


Iv. 
ASTRONOMY. Edited byJ. R. Hind, 


18 Maps. Half-bound, 128. 6d. 
Vv. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS 


of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for the 
Classes. 20 including a Map of Canaan 


U Junio Maps, 
aud Palestina. Half bound, be 
By the same Author, 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS of NATU- 
witha copious Index. Imp. folio, 


reduced 
Academies 
Quarto, half- 


THE PHYSICAL 
the Imperial Folio, the Use Collagen, 


bound morecco, 22. 12s. 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


I t Volumes, post 8vo. with Desteatie and Historical 
n Eigh sloth, 


4.48, bound ip 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
SCOTLAND 


AND ENGLISH PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH THE 
LEGAL SUCCESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


By STRICKLAND. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
A New Edition, revised and enlarged, _ 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF’ 
GEOLOGY: 
DESCRIPTIVE. AND INDUSTRIAL 

- By Davin Pacg, F.G.S. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburghaad Londen. 
Of whom may be had, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 


GEOLOGY... 


With Ifustrations and Glossarial Index. Third Edition, 
price ls. 6d. 


ICBGSCOPES.—J. AMADIO 

COMPOUND MICROSCOPE, 21.23. ; Student's 13a. 6d. 

Both these are from Amati, of and are 

excellent of a ~~ A, e moree ve liy.”— House- 
hold We 

TRATED and DESCRIPTI E 

Names of 1500 MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS, pest free for six 


HOTOGRAFHY. —T. OTTEWILL & CO., 
and Retail PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 
T. Ottewill & NEW CAMERAS expressly for: 


N.B. First-class work 


Sad edition, an ILLUs.. 
E, the 


‘| of Mutual 


COLOUR 


0 
(See Microsoorre — No. XXVI.) 


Price, in Wood.. 0 
” 0 ‘dises, per 
This instrumen effects of the 


combination of Co = ny may be a A at 
SMITH, BECK & SarES, 6, COLEMAN-STREET, 


ALTWOOD’S FINDER. 
(See Microscoricat Jovurnwat, No. XXIIL. p. 59.) 


SMITTI, BECK & BECK are now gered to supply this usefal 
unct to the Microseope. Price, Sane. 7a. 6d. 

directions for use, &c. sent on 
cation. 6, COLEMAN-STRBET, London. 


ITH, BECK & BECK’S ACHROMATIC 
STEREOSCOPE. 
in Walnut wood.. . £3 0 
in Mahogany . 0 
“yy 7 hs of ng Moon on from Negatives 
For full description, see tho Aug. 28, 1958, page 269. 
6, COLEMAN-STREDT, London. 


OPERATOR'S NEGATIVE 
COLLODION is unsurpassed in sensitiveness and density, 

price 12s. per 20 oz. exclusive of bottles, 

POSITIVE COLLODION unequalled in sensitiveness. and 


dry hard immediatel eat Lensce and Ap- 
paratus of their owD cs re.—Pure = 
OCKIN'’S * HINTS on PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Third Edition, 1s. ; per post 14..1d. 
HOCKIN & OU. bperative Chemists, 38, Duke-street, Manches- 
ter-square, London fate 289, Strand). 


ROSS’S NEW ORTHOGRAPHIC 
. o SEES LENSES for LANDSCAPES and GROUPS, 


pecu 
ps gives it the fol- 
of the ord 


on ; reduction of is made in the le 
of the Camera; | aberrations are completely 


ys than 
ese perfectly co nelle with 


A 
able. with the ordinary single combination, in whatever phase that 
limited constructiouzmmyg be presented, if weexcept aloose apprex- 
imation to actinism and Gatness of field; and further, up ~ 
resent time, optical corrections producing the 
ies can only effi by +H Petzval's second com bination 
having a — . Paper in No. 56 of ‘Photo- 
"pagel 


"the Rowen subjects, by Mr. R. Howlett, are hardly to be sur- 
passed in sharpness and delfcacy o 
an. 
“The two views of Rouen, by the: late Robert Howlett, and 
taken with the New Orthographic Lens, are perfect. 


ottingha m Review, Jan. 14. 
“Mr. BR. Howlett’s Views at Rouen are like so. much. 
ivory, shazp and delicately wrought as Orcagna’s tabernacle work.” 
Athenaum, Jan. 15. 


The above were taken with A. Ress's new 


Great Exhibition . 274. 
PR Lenses for P 


rtraiture the 

intensity yet p produced, by precu the coincidence of the che- 

mical, actinic and vi e also 
Every with stock, 


or made to order. 
Catalogues may be had on application. 


2 and 3, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn, London,W.C. 


CCIDENTS areof DAILY OCCURRENCE. 

—Insurance data show ~ ONE PERSON in every 
FIFTEEN is more or less injured by Accident yearly. 

An ANNUAL SA of 3l. secures. 

A FIXED ALLOWANOE OF 6 PER WEEK 

IN Th INJURY, OR 


OF DEAT 
FROM acc NTS DESCRIPTION, 


in th 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
which has already paid in compensation for Accidents 37,0091. 
Ferme of meg be had at the Com- 
pany’ ces, AD e Stati 
Journey or 


Rai 


lway P 
Offices, 8, Old Broad-sereet, London, BO. 
HE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY have trans 
fe their business to any other Company whatever, but con- 
tinue to insure every descriptio Accident resulting 
either in Death or Inju 
3, Old Broad-street, BO. WM. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1844. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
London, and 


ASSURANUE SOCTETY, 1 
42, John Dalton-street, M 


W. H. DICKBON, Ben 
T. — , Esq. 


upds are socumulatod for th - 

sive benefit‘ of under their 
superintendence and control. The Profits are 


last annual rediiction in the Premiums was at the rate of 


324 per cent. 


By order of the Board, 


C. L. LAWSON, Secretary. 


by 
No charge for PV Pin, Capital "one. 


and applied in reduction of the current Premiums. Policy- 
holdexs, pestinipate in Profits. after paggeant of five aanual 


| 


NORTH BRITISH 


NSURANCE ComMPany, 
64, PRINOES-STREET, EDIN BURGH. 
6%, SACK VILLESTREET, DUBLIN. 
Oharter and Act of Parliament, 
1809. 
Assu d 000 

Yielding in New 13.500 18 
since the last septennial inv 50 
to Dec. Bist, 1 7 poliey 

miumes received im £81,845 16 5 


LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURBIB, Alderman, Chairman, . 
JOHN L Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
William Borradai Cockburn, 
John nell, | Bete 


hall Laurie, 
one uses, 


Office, 4, NEW Forme of Prope be 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary, 
UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
LETY. Instituted 1 
Invested 


1808. 
exceeding 2,000 0001. sterling. 
wh a 
holders, aad large le 
che ed.” Th Thus 


The rates are 
at the age of Forty the eam of 39198 hic ONION WEEE 
willinsure —with the NORWICH UNION W 
immediate Bonus in addition to 


subsequent accumulations. 
Annui and & on favourable terms 


or Forms 0 Prospectuses 


and Surrey-street, N 


A®eus LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THROGMORTON-STREET, BANK. 


Chairman—WILLIAM LEAF bea. 
hairman— JOHN HUMPHERY Ala. 


Deputy-O 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. Rupert Ingleb 
Thos mb, Bea. Ald. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
a Hall, M.A. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 


oulson, erick's 
Actuary rge Clark, Esa. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING IN THIS COMPANY, 
The premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with sooustis. 
an Assured are protected by an ample subscribed ca 
an assusance fund of 470,000L, invested on mortgage, end ; 1 
Government Stocks—and an income of a year 


Premiums to Assure £100. Whole Term. 


Without Profits. 


Age. | One Year. Seven Years.. With Profits. 
9 | £017 8 £019 9 | £11510 £11110 
30 | eR, 356 6 
40 15 0 69 307 21410 
50 1141 11910 4 6 4011 
60 3.3 4 | 7. 0 612 9 6 010 
MUTUAL BRANCH. 
Assurerson the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of five 
years, to pate in r 90 per cent. the. ts. 
The profit —— te each policy can be added to the sum 
mses, apenas reduction of the annual premium, or be re- 


rding to 66 tos per ‘cm on the premiums, 

or from 5 to15 per cent. on the sum assured. 
le Term” Premium may na 
for seven years, or one-third of the ea molg A remain for life 


asa debt upon the Policy at 
time without nottoe. 
Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 
a upon 
No charge for Policy Stamps. 
Medical Attendants. for 


Persons may, in time of peace, proceed to or resid 
of or British North America extra rier be 


EBIAL 
GEORGE WILIAAM COTTAM, Esq. Chairman. 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 


\ Esq. George Hibbert, Esq. 
James C. ©. Bell, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James Brand, Esq. Thomas Newman unt, Esq. 
ary Cutier, Esq Williams Hobie 
en nson, 
Henry Davidson, Esa. Martin T. Smith 
rge Field, Esq. New man Smith, baq, 
SECU KITY.—The ane by a guarantee fund 
of u of fou and ling from the liabilities 
mutual 
Four-fifths. Fight cent. of the profits, are 
ed to Policies every fifth Whe are entitled to 
partici payment of one premtum. 


Proposals for insurapoes may be made at the Chief Office, 
above; at the Raaash Odie Pall Mall, London; or to. any of 
Agents throughou 
BL INGALL, Actuary. 


ALL’S EAU de COLOGNE, an osteoma 
perfume, which for satis and durability of odourcannet 


be 
ls. each. A case éd. forme 
present. —JoHN Ht HALL. Holborn, two ddors of 


HUBB’S LOCKS 


E with all thie RECEST 
OXsH and DEED ED BOXES. STRO 


PIRE-PROOF 
Lists of Bises Vrices 


Fields, Wolverhampton. 


F 


b> | 


| 


Cj] 


reais 


| 
| 
er oz., 58. 6d. per 20 on. 
ALBUMEN IZED PAPER, 174 * ll, 58. per quire; Waxed 
sembles that originally employed by Prof. Petzv 
form of this Instrument for Landscapes and Grou 
t 
the 
the visual rays at their focus 
duces straight marginal lines| 
tive places, while their —pore is so affected as to remove 
every trace of the usual inward leaning of architectural objecta 
up 
ny par’ 
re Two 
Second Edition, with: numarous Glossary of 
— ATMS.—The Company has disbursed iu payssent of claim 


=. 


* 


at 


N° 1662, Sept. 3, 59 


THE ATHENAUM 
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T)RESSING + CASES, DRESSING BAGS, 


and highly-finished Eleganci es, for presentation, in great 
variety. Ivory-handled Table Cutlery, 

Tulle and Work Table.—MECHI & 

Leadenhall-street, and Crystal Palace, Syde 


S DRESSING CASES 


nd TRAVELLING BAGS 
FISHER’S PORTMANTEAUDS. 
First-Class Workmanship, at Moderate Prices. 

a STRAND, LONDON. Catalogues post free. 


MESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreicn 

AGENTS, and AGENTS to the ROYAL ACADEMY, 7, 
old Jewry, beg to remind ‘— Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that 
they continue to nsigoments of Objects of Fine-Arts, 
baggage, &c., from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through 
the louse, &c.; aad that they undertake the of 
effects to all parts of the world. Lists of their Co ents 
vand every information may be had on application at their 
Office, as above. Also,in Paris, of M. M. Cuenve, 24, Rue Croix 
de Petits, “established u of fifty years), Packer and Custom- 
House Agent tothe French Court and to the Musée Royal. 


(\ULLETON’ S CARDS, Wedding isiting, 
and Trade.—A Copper-P1] ste engraved in in ti 
nted for 2s. Pos 


superfine e Cards p 
Crest die, or Name and Address, for 
25, Cranbourne-street, Leicester-square, W.C. 


()BNAMENTS for Se MANTELPIECE, &c. 
god other China; Clocks (gilt, a and bronze); Alabaster, 
ian Glass, first-class Bronzes, Candelabra,and other Art- 
combining Novelty, Beauty, and High Art. Prices 


extremely moderate. 
OMAS PEARCE & SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


LURNITU RE.—Where to Buy, Wha 
How to Buy.—COMPLETE 3, 
with all and Illustrated by 300 Engravings; to be 
free of P. & 8. BEYFUS, City ind = - Ww arehouses, 
- Goods deliv free to any part of the 
Note Rosewood 
velvet. 


the 
ls Car- 


pete, 28. 


PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
end TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENING ; 


and 500 
articles for Home or Continental tai Travelling iil illustrated in their 


New Catalogue for 1859. By post for es 
J.W. T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of 
ture and Military Outfitters tters (see separate “yn hae 18 


17 ANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 
yy - ~—~HEAL & ag Show Rooms contain a large 
rass Bedsteads, suitable both for iiome Use and 


: n 
and elegantly japanned; Plain Iron Bedsteads for 
¥ ~ of stead that is manufac- 


EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, containing Designs and Prices 00 Bedsteads, 

as well ~~ 150 different of of BED-ROOM ITUKE, 
sent by post..-H EAL & SON, Redstead, Bed and Bed- 
room Furniture Manufactorers, 196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


ELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE ape STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
y all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
WOPHERSPOON & CO. GLASGOW aad LONDON. 


ADIZ.—A PURE PALE SHERRY, of the 


Amontittado vere We Teceive a 
and direct shi pent of this fine 
HENRY BRETT & Importers 
Old Furnival’s D olborn, EC. 


SOPHISTICATED == EVA—a GIN ot of 
the true Juniper flavour, and precisely as it runs from the 
still, without the ad nen of sugar, or any ingredient whatever. 
m 


~ 138. ; or in eases, each, bottles and 
case inclu rice ifree) by post. HENRY BRETT 
&CO. Old Purnivale Distillery, Holborn 
E EUROPEAN AND COLONIAL 
WINE COMPANY, 


122, PALL MALL, 8. W. 
mpany has been formed to supply PURE WINES 
om cent. 


The above Com 

of the highest character, at a sa 

SOUTH AFRICAN PORT . per dozen 

S0UTH AFRICAN SHERRY . 

The finest ever introduced to > this ubtry. 

ROYAL VICTORIA iy ee soft, nutty ona 
PLENDID OLD PORT years in the wood), oe 
ARKLING EPERNAY CHAMP AGNE. 

8T. JULIEN ARET acidity, 

les and nd packages is d free to any don Railway 
Station. T wi [LLIAM REID 1 TIr PING, Manager: 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by u ~~ -y of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention curative treat HERNIA. The 


oy had, aod forwarded by 
»on m the circumference of = body, two inches below the hips, | 


t to the Manufactur 
ae WHITE, 228, "PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


ASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 

ARIOOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK NESS and 

SW ELLING of the LEGS, SPKAINS, &. They are porous, 

in textare, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordi- 
Bary stocking Price, from from 78. 6d. to 1 16s, each ; postage 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 238, Piccadilly, London. 


uisite for the 
AZIN. be | 


FPREDERICK DENT, Chronometer, Wates 
Clock Maker to the Qaven and Prince Consort 
Maker of the Great Clock fer the Houses 
34, Royal Exchange. 
No connexion with 33, Cockspur-street. 


XCELLENTE BIJOUTERIE COUR- 
STON & SROGDEN, ‘having beee with 
Medal at the Paris Universa 


above flattering Testimonial, respectfully yey the public toan 
inspection of their GULD CHAINS and aoe eaten e assortment of 
JEWELLERY, all made on the premises. 


WATHERSTON & BROG DEN, Goldsmiths, Manu 1 
N.B. Assays hains and Jewellery for 1 ls. each. 


LKINGTON & Co., PATENTEES of the 

ELECTRO-PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER- 

BRONZISTS &e. beg to intimate that they have 

ed to their extensive Stoc a large N 

so highest Class o fur them at 

the Paris Exhibition the decoration of the Cross of the Legion of 

eneur, as the “Grande Médaille d’Honneur” (the 
one awarded to the trade). The Council Medal was also award 

tot them at the Se Exhibition in 1851. 

under a Crown; and 


article bears their mak, E.& 
‘Patent Process afford 


Each 

articles suld as 
no Ag rantee of q 

22, REGENT. rite ET aw. and 45, MOORGATE STREET, 

REEN ‘DU BLIN: t their 

STREET, BIRMINGHAM — 


LONDON; 29, COLLEGE.G 
MANUPFACT TURY, NEWHALL. 

Estimates and Draw ings sent free b and Gild- 

ing as usual. 


M i” OSLER, 45, OXFoRD-STREET, 
LON , beg to announce that their NEW GAL- 
late Premises), recently erected from the 
designs of Owen Jones, is NUW OPEN, aud will be found to 
conte a more extensive aomnent of Glass Chandeliers, Table 
and ( Glass, &c., than their hitherto limited space has 
enabled to exhibit. 


DEX ER, DESSERT, and TEA oe 
A large variety of good Patterns. 
superior taste. and low of New and good | of Cut 
Glass, equally advantageous. 
THOMAS PEARCE & SON, Ludgate-hill, E.Cc, 
Established nearly a Century. 


ARK YOUR LINEN with CULLETON’S 
TENT ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES.— The most 

easy, mW the ink spreading, and never washes out. Any 
person canusethem. Initial Plate, 1s.; Name Plate, 2s. 6d. ; set 
Mt Movable Nambers, 2a. 6d, ; 5a, wit h directions. Post free, 
for stamps.— Observe, 25, Cranbourne-stree t, Leicester-square, W.C, 


AWNS. —In Use in the Ro Gardens. — 

BOVD’S PATENT LAWN MOWING 

and ROLLING MACK the only one that will wet us 

well as dry —y ranveed efficient in use, easily handled, 

in order— doing work of or six 

~ neluding case and carriage 

in rom 4. 17s, 6d. and upwards. 

don 


RECKNELL, TURNER & SONS’ HAND 

CANDLESTICKS with Megistesed Glass Shades, entirely 

TU the futtering of carried about RECK- 
the Bee Frive, 31 and 32, Haymarket, 8. W. 


ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—Notice of > 
unction.—The yo of this celebrated Fish Sauce 
Lae ay requested to rve that none is genuine but that 
the back label with the name of WILLIAM LA- 
ZEN UF as well as the front label signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby,” 
and that for further security, on of bottle 
Fauce, will appear an additional label 
printed in green and red, as follows :—" This notice will be affixed 
to Lazenby’s Harvey's Sauce, prepared at the warehouse, 
in addition to the sub-haewel labels, which are protected 
imitation injunction in of July, 
1358." —6, reet, Portman-square, London. 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 


cat 


rietors, 
Broad-street , Worcester ; and by Messrs. SAR 
Cron & Black wel, Vilmen and Merchan 
wonder ; general e D 

NAB To. guard against im 
Perrins” ‘are upon the label and patent cap of the 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, GENERAL DEBILITY, RHEBUMATIOM, 
INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL THE DISORDERS OF CHILDREN 
e, and, from its rapid 

leal of all kinds. 


ea & 19, 


Its im e the utic superiorit over every other varict 
is attested by innumerable spontaneous testimonials from 
cians and Surgeons of Eurvupean repatation. 


Ortstoxn or EDWIN LANKESTER, Esq. M.D. F.R.S., 

Late Lecturer on the Practice of cat St. George's Medical 
School, Superintendent of the Food Collection at the South 
Kensi un Museum, &c. &c. 

“TI believe thet the purity and genuineness of this Oil is secured 
in its preparation by the personal attention m & so good a Chemist 
and intelligent a Physician a as Dr. de Jongh, who has also ——- 
the best medical on the Oil with which I am 


Hence I should deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under his 
to be pocpengiie t to any other kind as regards genuineness and 
racy 


medicinal 
Sold onty in ints, te. Pints, 44, 
uarts, capsuled and labe with Dr. ps Jonon's P 


guature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE IS GENUINE: IN THE PROVINCES 
by respectable Chemists, 
IN LONDON, BY HIS SOLE 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO. 77, STRAXD, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Strenuously resist proposed 


R. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, dis- 
overed wees in the East Indies a certain cure for Con- 
sumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds. an De- 
bility. The remedy was discovered him when b his only child, a 
was given uptodie. H child was cured, a 
alive and well. ay of benefiting his the recipe, coutaining will 


send, post- to those = wn is, the recipe, co 
directions for making and — anes ( remedy, on their 
him six Address P. Brown, 14, Cecil-street, 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON. DENTIST, 52. 
FLEET-8ST utroduced an ENTIRELY 
DESCRIPTION TRERT bas introduced an fixed without springs, 

wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the netusal 
as not to be distinguished ——" the originals by the elosest ob- 
server ; they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. is method dves not 
require the extraction of roots, or any RS operation, and 1 

that are loose, 


suppert preserve is guara 
restore and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered 
eournd and useful in mastication. 


—At home Ten till F 


REFEESHING BALM for the HAIR— 


Every values and admires a beautiful head of hair; yet 
there are hundreds who desire to r ht hair look well, k 


t unacquainted 
mea 3S BALM OF COLUMBIA to 

them is a priceles % —.. it is the only certain remedy. LEsta- 
blished’ upwards of 30 pears, it has withstood every opposition 
imitation, and by the demand ite true value. In 
producing whiskers or moustac 2a, siding weak thin hai 

wholesa Teta OLDR lingt 
street North (seven doors from tt the Strand), W.C. —— meat 
REY HAIR RESTORED to its NATURAL 
CULOUR. Headache, R ism, 
and Stiff Joints, cured by F M. HERRING'S PATERT: M 
NETIC BRUSHES ise, Combs, Grey 
H."s Patent Preventive 


bair and baldness bate by F. M. 

Brush, price 4a. = oa 32, Basivghall-street, London, 

Where may be had grote aw for four stamps, the illus- 

trated pamphlet, ‘ W becomes Grey, and its 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers of repute. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, ?—Dr. RUSSELL'S LIXIVENE, an 


he is teed to produce 
Menstachies, W hiskers, or three weeks, 
strenatheu weak hair, prevent its 


of check greyness in 
stages, restore the original and reproduce hair 


baldness from whatever roy eng y age. 
post on recei 2 penny stam 
NUSSELL Raglan-street, K Kentish Loudon. 


MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 
ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.'S New Pat- 


and Penetrating Tooth Brushes, Penetrating un- 
bleached Hae Brushes, Improved and Cloth Brushes, 
description of Brush, 
b, and Perfumery the 
thorowghly een the 4 


e 
sole makers e Oatmeal aad 
sold in tablets their nanres address 
Alkaline Teoth Powder, Sa. per box; and 
the New Bouguects.— Establishment, 1308 and 
street, 2nd and 3rd doors West from Hoelles-street, 


ENRY’S CALCINED MAGNESIA 


continues te be p with the wet scrupulous care 
HOMAS ang HENRY, 
tis , in betéles price 
at 4s. 6d., stamp incladed, with full 
metropol 
it cannot be uine 


or with glass 
directions for ite use various. 
and th hout the the Vaited Kingdom : 


are engra 
which is fixed over m4 cork * sto of each 
Sold in Londen, wholesale, b essrs. Barclay 
bow Churchyard; 


street, Sutton & Co., 
Edwards, Th Thos Butler. St. Paul's Churchyard ; 
venders the | b 


Ree 
stamp, OF VIN the 
inven 


that of 


’sPURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


bee been, for man y years sanctioned by the most eminent 
on as an excellent Semety for Acidity 
Goat, Ind ion. 


or delicate females, ps 
revents the food of infants from ur 
ombined with the ACIDULATED LEMON 
2 ig 


‘orms an 
highly agreeable and efficacious. — & Co., 
Di rand Agents for Hlorse- 
spensing 


chen 173, N 
by ail respectable Chem 


iste throughout the Em pire. 


following ‘s an EXTRACT the 
Second Edition 188) of, the of Le 


Pharmacopeia) that we have no purs 
tainsaloes; yet we know that hemorrhoids 
aloes, except it be in “the form of COCKL 
ch consist of aloes, scamm ony, | 

are formed into a sort of compoun 
is obviated, I suspect, by an alkaline 

ingredient union to me) of an aromatic tonic nature. I think 
no betterand of it for its being a patent PL, 
at it as an arti commerce and dom conv . 

not to my. it is the best oe 9 Pill im the 


d ext 


uscular pu mee u hydrogogue purge com- 
bined, th controlled by Girigent « 
corrigen t. That, Ra roduce hemorrhoids, 
like most aloetic pills, I attribute to nie thoroughly — 
so that p 0 undissolved particles adhere to the mucous membra 


OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
_ TEMPERATURE The ra 


r produci 
and paintal disorders of the nerves and m 
To relieve this particular class of complain Holloway’s 1 wn 


dies are daily "— 7) Se celebrity accorded to them for their 
ub pg su twenty-two 44 Rheumatism, 

whether acute chron spinal affections, d diseased joints, weak- 
ness of the lim rofulv preilings, are soon relieved and 
ultimately which simul- 
expel the local ——,, but —e restore and 
lation so necessary to life. and insure good 
temper, whieh is dependent on 


| 
re 
Mounti 
Servant 
tared,in Ma Hie eae Walnut Tree Woods, I hed Deal of 
and Japanned, all fitted with Bedding and Furniture complete, | or the W orks, 
as well as every description of Bed-room Furniture. 
& Sons, Farring- 
& Sons, 
an it is ait 
ancy; 
to digestion, 
delicious Sauce is the best safegoa 
use of a steel spring, so often hartful in its effects, is here avoided : 
& soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite re- a 


